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RESEARCH is the theme of this issue and the 
cover illustration suggests a modern tool of 
the researcher in fact-finding and problem- 
solving. For more detailed comment, see 
“Editorial Postcript” on page 44. This is the 
fifth in a series describing program and serv- 
ices of CTA. Already covered were Govern- 
mental Relations (Sept.), Leadership (Oct.), 
Field Service (Nov.), and Public Relations 
(Dec.). Coming up will be Special Services 
(Feb.), the Commissions (Mar. and Apr.), and 
a summing up in May. 
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i we RESEARCHER'S phone rang and he turned 
from his high-piled desk to pick up the receiver. 
“This is the CTA legislative office in Sacramento,” 
the voice said, “What would be the result of upping 
the minimum salary to forty-five hundred dollars?” 

“I guess all the beginning teachers would be happy,” 
the researcher replied. 

“No, no! I mean the effect on districts.” 

“Some of them might have to pay more money.” 

“Sure, I know that,” the voice from Sacramento said 
impatiently. “What I want to know is whether or not 
any of them would have to pay so much more it would 
work a hardship.” 

“It depends on who is talking,” the researcher pointed 
out. “Some taxpayers would consider spending more 
tax money on teachers’ salaries to be a hardship. How 
hard a hardship are you interested in?” 

“What I really need to be able to do is to tell a legis- 
lator whether the increased State aid that’s being pro- 
posed will enable districts to bring their minimum 
salaries up to forty-five hundred without raising local 
taxes.” 

“What about districts on basic aid? That isn’t being 
raised,” the researcher remarked. 

“We'll need to know how badly it would affect any 
of them,” the voice from Sacramento stated. 

“Okay, I'll call you back in a couple of hours,” said 
the researcher. 

At the end of that time the researcher was on the 
telephone informing the legislative office in Sacra- 
mento that very few basic aid districts indeed were 
actually paying less than $4500 to teachers and that 
the increase in State aid would enable all districts on 
equalization to meet the proposed new salary mini- 
mum without difficulty. The legislator was satisfied. 
Eventually, the new minimum salary bill was passed 
into law. 

This case illustrates what is involved in research 
conducted by a professional organization such as the 
California Teachers Association. 

The researcher was not merely being difficult when 
he made the legislative advocate spell out in detail 
just what the problem was on which information was 
needed. Research does involve collecting facts. But a 
random collection of data is chaos, not a research 
study. So the first thing the CTA Research Depart- 
ment must ask is: “If we collect all this information, 
what will it mean? Can anything be done with it?” 

Research in educational matters depends first of all 
upon cooperation. District administrations, public 
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agencies, individual teachers, governing board mem- 
bers are all called upon from time to time to furnish 
information. If this information is to be accurate, it 
requires time and effort on the part of cooperators to 
give it. If summary results are not used to answer 
important questions, cooperators become more and 
more reluctant to go to the trouble of sending it in. 
So a major job of research is the formulation of good, 
clear-cut questions, and the evaluation of their im- 
portance. 

There is another reason for spending time on the 
forming of questions. Only the right question has a 
chance of getting the right answer. Once the Research 
Department was asked to make a quick study of teacher 
load. It collected available information on class size, 
number of classes assigned to high school teachers per 
day, and the amount of committee work required of 
teachers. When this summary was presented to the 
group requesting the information, it was found that 
the group was working on the problem of coaching 
and extra-curricular activities carried on by teachers. 
The information collected by the research librarian and 
summarized by the research assistant had no bearing 
on the real issue. A few minutes spent finding out 
exactly what was wanted would have prevented the 
waste of several hours of staff time. 

Over the years CTA research executives have learned 
to become more and more sharp and critical in their 
questioning of proposed research studies. In fact, ad- 
vising those who wish to have studies made or to 
undertake them themselves has become a major Re- 
search Department activity. This service is given to 
the CTA staff, the State Council, Sections, local asso- 
ciations, affiliates, and to individual members working 
on their doctoral or master’s projects. 

But the researcher’s insistence on having the prob- 
lem clearly stated was probably not the most signifi- 
cant thing about the incident described at the begin- 
ning of this article. Two other aspects are very im- 
portant. In the first place, how was the researcher able 
to get the necessary information in two hours? And, 
in the second place, why was the legislator willing to 
accept the answer as final? 

The answer is that the CTA Research Department 
has a long-range program of collecting and classifying 
information that may be needed for the conduct of the 
Association program, and that every effort is made to 
have this information accurate and complete. Once 
again, the careful formulation of questions is important. 
Through the years the Legislature has come to expect 
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CTA Research Department must also 
know how to ask the right questions...... 


reliable information from the CTA. Information, more- 
over, which deals directly with the issues and does not 
confuse them with a cloud of irrelevant details. 

This situation has not just happened. One of the 
reasons for its existence is the CTA’s method of formu- 
lating policy on the basis of study by committees, com- 
missions, and panels. The issues, sharpened by study 
and debate in these bodies and in the State Council 
and Board of Directors, provide the Research Depart- 
s ment with precise questions on which to seek infor- 
mation. And this information, once assembled, makes 
it possible for CTA policy to be set in the light of 
reality. 

If a CTA legislative proposal will cost money, this 
is known and the fact frankly stated to the Legisla- 
ture. If it will not require financing, this is also estab- 
lished and can be clearly demonstrated to assembly- 
men and senators. This capacity for objectivity has 
given legislators a confidence in CTA information which 
makes them willing to rely on it in making decisions. 

This intimate relationship between policy formulation 
and the collecting and organizing of information repre- 
sents the best possible use of normative research—the 
type of research that involves the collection of informa- 
tion about the current scene and its use in predicting 
future developments. However, it provides at best a 
narrow and short-range view of education. It is good 
enough for carrying out the current program of the 
Association and is very necessary. 

The normative, or information-gathering, type of 
research acts like a floodlight in enabling the Associa- 
tion to chart its way through legislative sessions, salary 
negotiations, and other current activities. But long- 
range planning calls for a searchlight into the future. 
It is the task of so-called fundamental research to play 
the beam over the frontiers of educational knowledge. 

Fundamental research in education is very difficult 
to conduct. Students cannot be isolated in test tubes 
and subjected to various educational reagents. Or, at 
least, it would be very difficult to get public and par- 
ental acceptance of such a procedure. In fact, it is 
difficult even to get such acceptance of much less 
drastic experimental programs. Most experimental pro- 
grams, whether carried on by colleges, foundations, or 
local districts, find themselves committed to proving 
that the new way of education is better than the old. 

One of the greatest services that a professional or- 
genization can render to education is to make both the 
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public and the profession aware of the vital necessity 
of unbiased study of different ways of carrying on 
educational activities. This is being done in many ways. 
Research conferences are promoted, good studies are 
reported in the California Journal of Educational Research 
and in Research Resumés and Bulletins, and advice and 
encouragement are given to those proposing to under- 
take research projects. This includes college professors, 
graduate students, county offices, districts, and local 
associations. 


In this last connection, the CTA Research Depart- 
ment probably does as much good in preventing poor 
research as it does in promoting good. Nothing does 
more harm to educational research than projects that 
are poorly designed or based on biased assumptions. 


Recent examples of this which are to be found in 
and out of California, concern the merits of instruc- 
tional television. Not only local districts, but major 
research institutions that should be better informed, 
have conducted studies in which the question to be 
answered was, “Why is television teaching better than 
conventional teaching?” Fortunately, it has been pos- 
sible for the CTA Research Department and others to 
ask, “Are you sure it really IS better?” 


One organization that was willing to consider this 
last question was the Educational Television Research 
Association. In cooperation with the Research Depart- 
ment and 50 San Francisco Bay Area school districts, 
one type of instructional television was put to the test 
of classroom teacher evaluation. The findings were not 
world-shaking, but they were sound and do indicate 
some real merits as well as some real problems involved 
in instructional television. 


Research activities occasionally seem remote from 
reality, because they sometimes deal with fundamental 
questions that can only be answered by study and ex- 
perimentation over the years. At other times, they are 
part of the immediate activity of the Association. It is 
difficult to get more down to earth than the salary con- 
sultant service frequently must. Sometimes the Research 
Department directly helps an individual member by 
answering a question asked in a letter or phone call. 
However, most of the time it is busy rendering a more 
generalized service dedicated to helping the teaching 
profession of California by throwing the light of fact 
upon the rather bumpy and narrow road it must travel 
to become the preeminent profession in the State. 


—GARFORD G. GORDON 
CTA Research Executive 
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JOHN H. PALMER, Vice President (city superintendent) 
415 Seventh St., Marysville (1962) 

MRS. SARAH CARTER, Member (high school teacher) 
1615 P St., Eureka (1962) 
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ROBERT A. NEAL, President—372 Washington, Coalinga 

MELVIN L. FARLEY, Executive Secretary—4677 E. Shields Ave., 
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CENTRAL COAST 

DUNCAN SPRAGUE, President—1043 Old Drive, Pebble Beach. 

DEAN W. ROSS, Executive Secretary—1408 King St., Santa Cruz; 
Phone GArden 3-5296. 


NORTH COAST 

VERNON SMITH, President, Rt. 2, Box 296A, Arcata 

RAYMOND C. McDONNELL, Exec. Sec., 805 Seventh St., 
Room 203, Eureka; Phone HIllside 3-0568 


NORTHERN 

MRS. FREDA K. WALKER, President—P.O. Box 99, Hamilton 
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F. McELWAIN HOWARD, Executive Secretary—4144 Winding 
Way, Sacramento 21; Phone IVanhoe 9-0107 or 3819. 


SOUTHERN 

NORMAN HaASS, President—1608 Silverlake Blvd., Los Angeles 

LIONEL De SILVA, Executive Secretary—1125 W. 6th St., Los 
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NEA DIRECTORS 


MRS. HAZEL BLANCHARD, 820 McKinley, Fresno (1961) 

JOHN PALMER, Superintendent of Schools, 415 Seventh St., 
Marysville (1960) 
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FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, WEST COAST: Arnold W.. Wol- 
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FRANK W. PARR, Special Services Executive, 1705 Murchison 
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PARR, FRANK W., Special Services Executive 
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Benyamin FRANKLIN wrote a letter to the Royal Academy 
in London in which he asserted that he had established with his 
kite experiment the fact that lightning and electricity are the same 
phenomenon. The gentlemen of the Academy laughed and re- 
sponded with the eighteenth century equivalent of “Go fly your 
kite.” 

In 1786 Galvani established that a frog’s leg in the vicinity of 
a discharging electro-static machine would twitch vigorously 
when the crural nerve was touched by a metal scalpel. He further 
established that if the muscle and the nerve were connected by a 
combination of metals the twitching could be made to occur even 
when no electro-static machine was present. Most men undoubt- 
edly said, “What of it?” 

In 1887 an obscure German physicist, Heinrich Hertz, estab- 
lished that electricity could be transmitted in electro-magnetic 
waves. If the average man paid any attention at all it was only to 
say “So What?” 

Franklin’s useless fact made the lightning rod inevitable. Gal- 
vani'ss twitching frog leg made it possible for Volta to invent the 
first electric battery and Hertz’s electro-magnetic waves were the 
basis for Marconi’s radio. Giving usefulness to useless facts is the 
process by which man has cultivated beauty, cured disease, 
ameliorated suffering and extended knowledge. 

Research need not be immediately practical to be worth while. 
Galileo, Bacon and Newton were not deeply concerned with the 
use which would be made of their investigations and conclusions. 
In fact the explosive break-through has usually been made by 
someone who had no immediate practical objective, but was in- 
vestigating a theory or a hunch to satisfy his own curiosity. We 
have had all too little of this kind of research in education. 

A competent prospective physician may, if he desires, spend 
much of his professional life in medical research. This same op- 
portunity should be available for a qualified teacher. A teacher 
who exhibits marked intellectual curiosity should be able to 
alternate between teaching and research without too much super- 
vision as to what he investigates so long as he prosecutes his 
inquiry diligently and makes available his findings to his col- 
leagues. 

A Research Department supported by and serving a teachers’ 
professional organization must be permitted in the future to 
broaden its service beyond the collection and classification of 
facts. This function is necessary and will always be a significant 
aspect of the total service. However, the profession may well look 
forward to the time when through its organizations it might sup- 
port a limited number of highly creative scholars who, untram- 
melled by institutional requirements or practical considerations, 
would pursue the careful investigation of any problem in teaching 
or learning which interests them. 

A great profession cannot afford consistently to assign routine 
tasks to its research departments and expect the truly creative 
research to be done by those who are employed to teach and who 
pursue their inquiries as an avocational or extra-curricular ac- 
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State Executive Secretary 









Teachers in California among highest paid in Nation 





VERAGE SALARIES for California teachers again edged upward this 
year, but the over-all average increase was less than that for 1958-59. 


Although the approximate average salary of $6323 represents one of the 
highest average teacher salaries in the United States, the increased amount 
that California teachers will receive is only slightly more than the rise in the 


cost of living. Actually, the raise in the average salary was less than had 


been anticipated. 


Junior college instructors received 
the greatest gain of $406, which 
places their average salary at $7578. 
Elementary teachers’ pay went up 
$284 to an average of $5996. High 
school teachers were granted an 
$180 increase, although their aver- 
age salary reached an all-time high 
of $6711. The over-all average rose 
$273, which places the average sal- 
ary above the $6300 mark. 

The summary table indicates 
changes in the mean salary of teach- 
ers for the last five years. The data 
for all years except 1959-60 were 
compiled from Salaries of Certificated 
Employees, issued by the Bureau of 
Education Research in March of 
each year. Mean salaries for the cur- 
rent year were determined by mul- 
tiplying the average salary (reported 
in each district) by the number of 
teachers in that district. The grand 
total in turn was divided by the total 
number of teachers in the school 
districts. 

These figures are preliminary esti- 
mates, based on the annual ques- 
tionnaire which the CTA Research 


NATIONWIDE, the average annual 
salary for urban teachers in 1958-59 was 
$5313, according to an NEA Research 
report released in December. Rural 
teachers in the U.S. received only $4013. 
Average rural salaries, now 25 per cent 
below those in cities, have improved 
since the 1930s, when they were less 
than half of urban salaries. The NEA 
study shows that salaries of urban class- 
room teachers rose 46 per cent in 25 
years while income of all wage and 
salary workers in the same period rose 
80 per cent. 

















Department circulates in September. 
The survey is an effort to obtain a 
glimpse of the 1959-60 salary picture 
prior to the complete report pro- 
duced by the Bureau of Education 
Research of the State Department of 
Education. In spite of the fact that 
these figures are estimates, there is 
every reason to believe that the re- 
sults are accurate. The survey repre- 
sents over 112,000 teachers in nearly 
1000 California school districts. Vir- 
tually every major district in the 
state was included, although two 


districts made estimates, since their 
official reports are not available until 
later in the year. 


The survey is remarkably com- 
plete, for approximately 90 per cent 
of the teachers in California were 
included in the report. 

The completeness of the study was 
made possible by the cooperation of 
the professional administrative or- 
ganizations, CASA, CASSA, and 
CESAA. Dr. Hilton Bell, president 
of CASA, deserves special com- 
mendation for contacting superin- 
tendents. CTA Section Secretaries 
and their staffs provided essential 
follow-up by personal visits and tele- 
phone calls. 

—JOHN H. BRIGHT 

CTA Assistant Research Executive 










































FIVE YEARS OF SALARY INCREASES FOR CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 


LEVEL YEAR AVERAGE SALARY INCREASE INCREASE 
Elementary 1959-1960 $5996* $284* 4.73 
1958-1959 5712 234 4.09 
1957-1958 5478 423 7.72 
1956-1957 5055 269 5.32 
1955-1956 Pe Le or ee 
High School 1959-1960 $6711* $180* 2.68 
1958-1959 6531 397 6.07 
1957-1958 6134 416 6.78 
1956-1957 5718 306 5.35 
1955-1956 Meee S| lad 
Junior College 1959-1960 $7578* $406* 5.35 
1958-1959 7172 232 3.23 
1957-1958 6940 477 6.87 
1956-1957 6463 372 5.15 
1955-1956 ee, 8 8 ee 
TOTAL 1959-1960 $6323* $273* 4.31 
1958-1959 6050 289 4.77 
1957-1958 5761 425 7.37 
1956-1957 5336 287 5.37 
1955-1956 RR i tle | ait 


*These figures are preliminary and approximate. 
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a I can best give you 
some idea of the scope, meth- 
odology, strengths and weaknesses 
of administrative research by pre- 
senting some of the types of research 
being carried on at the administra- 
tive level in our schools. 


“ 


The dictionary says, “.. . diligent 
and systematic inquiry or investiga- 
tion into a subject in order to dis- 
cover facts or principles . . . to in- 
vestigate carefully.” Administrative 
research professes to be, and is, no 
more than this. 


Now within this definition, let me 
illustrate: For easier understanding, 
I will indicate types of “typical” re- 
search projects. Each type of re- 
search goes through these stages of 
development: 

definition of problem — detailing as to 
what information is wanted (scope) > 
background review (causal factors) > 
analysis of possible concepts involved 
(operational points of view) — develop- 
ment of hypotheses (possible assump- 
tions) > design for collecting informa- 
tion (methodology) — collection of in- 
formation (data processing) > analyzing 
information (analysis) > determining sig- 
nificance of data (level of confidence) > 
reporting (implementation). 


Dr. Stegeman is director of research 
for San Diego city schools. The ar- 
ticle above is extracted from a report 
he delivered at the CT A-sponsored 
11th annual conference on educa- 
tional research November 13-14. 
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The Job | 


of the Researcher 


By William H. Stegeman 


After the report is made, you also 
must live with the results and with 
what is or is not done with the report. 


COMPARISON STUDIES 
Frequently, in school administra- 
tion, it is necessary and advisable to 
compare your own district with other 
districts, your practices with other 
practices. From such comparisons, 
you get constructive leads from other 
districts on methods, costs, and pro- 
cedures. 
Illustrations of such studies are: 
e Budget comparisons (e.g. annual 30- 
district survey) 
¢ Salary comparisons (e.g. annual salary 
schedule surveys; psychologist sal- 
ary survey) 
Tax rate comparisons (e.g. 30-district 
study) 
Staff comparisons 
Pupil-teacher-staff ratio comparisons 
Methods comparisons 
Course of study comparisons, and so 
on 
e Student parking policies 
TRENDS AND PROJECTIONS 
Frequently, in school administra- 
tion, it is necessary to take a look at 
the future through studying trends 
and, through analyzing these trends, 
make projections for the future. The 
trends are facts, the projections “best 
guesses.” Examples of this type are: 
Population studies 
Enrollment studies 
Staff projection studies 
Budget needs (e.g. 5-district trends) 
Facility needs studies 
Math and Science Enrollments (e.g. 
3-year trend) 





Here is an outline of the 
multiple duties accepted by 
the man who must find 
logical answers for 
perplexing problems - - 
and a hint of work yet to 
be undertaken. 


PROBLEM SOLVING 


Frequently the administration is 
faced with making decisions about a 
perplexing problem. There are ap- 
parently several alternate solutions 
and many controlling factors which 
will affect the solution of the prob- 
lem. There are few right or wrong 
answers, but the district must move 
in the direction which the evidence 
seems to indicate is the “best” direc- 
tion. Action is needed. All of us are 
familiar with committees, but few 
of us recognize this as a solution. 
There is a definite methodology to 
finding solutions: 

identification of problem > data > hy- 

pothesis — test — evaluate — hypoth- 

esis — test. 

And so on until the direction is set 
and action toward satisfactory solu- 
tion is indicated. Some examples of 
such research are: 

e Salary policies (e.g. Merit salary study 

and citizen committees) 

e Forms standardization program (e.g. 

forms study) 

Curriculum improvement (e.g. teacher 

guides) 

e Gifted program development 

¢ Textbook selection (e.g. secondary ap- 
proved textbook list) 

e Equipment standardization 

© Development of language laboratories 

e Citizens Advisory Committee on Math 
and Science Program 


EVALUATION STUDIES 
The administration frequently 
needs to know how well various pro- 
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grams are operating. “How well are 
we doing?” is the question. It is in 
this typical area that the life and 
death of many a program lies. There 
are many and varied approaches that 
can be used. Some examples are: 


e Survey test reports (e.g. report to board 

of education) 

e The teacher consultant program (e.g. 
evaluation of teacher consultant pro- 
gram) 

Conversational Spanish program 

Economies achieved 

Remedial reading program 

Speed reading program 

Written language at fourth and sixth 
grades 

e Language arts program at secondary 

level 

e Math and Science program 


OPINION SURVEYS 
Many a district policy and many 
administrative decisions must be 
made with due concern for what peo- 
ple think. The schools are public 
agencies and are thus cast into the 
socio-political arena. Opinions and 
feelings are facts that cannot be 
brushed aside lightly. Examples are: 
e Voter opinions (e.g. bond and tax elec- 
tion opinion survey) 
e Parent and teacher opinions on disci- 
pline (e.g. “As You See It’) 
e Swimming pool survey (e.g. district re- 
port) 
The new report card 
Your child and the gifted program 
e Honors courses—a survey of 
ex-students 
e Should the “after-prom” be continued? 
(You get some interesting “fan- 
mail” this way also. One little lady 
in Chicago responds on a postcard 
to all our opinion surveys — we never 
send her the questionnaire, but she’s 
in on the know.) 


(We should remember that many 
of our questionnaires are no more 
than opinion surveys, although many 
of them are asking for data, figures, 
or practices. Our office answered 360 
last year; no estimate of how many 
others were sent our “So Sorry” form 
reply.) 


EXPERIMENTATION 

In a way, every new program we 
introduce first goes through an ex- 
perimental stage. It is placed under 
the x-ray to give it a try under obser- 
vation. This is the shakedown period 
where “bugs” are found and ana- 
lyzed. (It is customary in our district 





to place all new programs on an ex- 

perimental basis for the first two or 

three years of operation.) Examples 
are: 

¢ Testing new methods (e.g. speed read- 
ing, conversational Spanish, etc.) 

e Testing new organizational concepts 
(guidance, health, counseling, or 
consulting services) 

e Testing new curricular offerings (hon- 
ors math; honors English; remedial 
reading, junior first grades, Russian) 

e Testing new products and equipment 
(desks, chairs, paints, new types of 
microscopes, etc.) — frequently the 
most informal of all experimenta- 
tion; nevertheless, important. 


ANALYSIS 

Many school districts have under- 
gone considerable change during the 
last decade. This growth has made it 
necessary to scrutinize their systems 
and procedures for comparable 
growth and efficiency. They have had 
to ask this question, “Can small-time 
procedures handle big-time jobs?” 
Need for analysis has lead to scrutiny 
and modifications in many areas. Ex- 
amples are: 

¢ Analysis of position responsibilities (e.g. 

committee survey of central admin- 
istrative positions) 

e Analysis of records retention and de- 

struction (e.g. records survey) 

e Purchasing and distribution survey 

¢ Conversion to machine processing pro- 

cedures (e.g. conversion of attend- 
ance, library books, cafeteria ac- 
counting, etc.) 

¢ Clerical load study 

e Staff utilization studies 

A systematic attack upon practical 
problems — interesting, rewarding, 
and attractive to large numbers of 
people — is the job of the adminis- 
trative research team. 

Here are some of the problem areas 
that should receive attention of ad- 
ministrative researchers if we are to 
meet some of the major problems of 
the present and future: 


SCHOOL FINANCE 

We must come up with some an- 
swers to the mounting financial prob- 
lems in education. Who will make 
the key studies that will make the 


breakthrough — or will we go for 
broke? 
MACHINE PROCEDURES 

Man and his machines have impor- 


tant implications for education. Can 
we simplify and speed up business 














procedures, aid in informational aiid 
skill building activities, and solve 
many other problems through more 
extensive use of labor-saving ma- 
chines? Will we continue to resist or 
join the parade toward automation 
and mechanization? 


COMMUNICATIONS 


It’s a long, long way from the class- 
room or the home to the superintend- 
ent—and an uncertain path by word 
of mouth. We are in the predawn era 
in getting ideas, policies, and prac- 
tices from top to bottom or one limb 
to the other in our educational tree. 
Our systems of communication need 
flushing and rebuilding. Change 
needs the firm foundation of research 
in effective communication. 


ORGANIZATION FOR 
LEARNING 


This is the area that has received 
the most significant research atten- 
tion, yet many parts of our organiza- 
tion are from 50 to 200 years out- 
dated. Action research and imple- 
mentation research is needed. 


BALANCING SUPPLY 
AND DEMAND 

Too many children, not enough 
teachers, not enough scientists, not 
enough consumers, too many prod- 
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[ee Advisory Council 
on Educational Research is the 
editorial board of the California Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, which is 
published by the California Teach- 
ers. Association five times a year to 
report significant research on educa- 
tion in California. The Advisory 
Council, as an editorial board, sug- 
gests types of manuscripts desired 
and the policies of the magazine rel- 
ative to publication and the promo- 
tion of educational research. The 
Council also promotes research in 
other ways. 
















Council Membership 


Dr. Briscoe is professor of educa- 
tion at UCLA and a member of the 
Council he describes. Other members 
of the Council include: Garford G. 
Gordon, CTA Research executive, 
chairman; John H. Bright, CTA as- 
sistant research executive, secretary; 
Hugh M. Bell, Chico State; Howard 
A, Bowman, Los Angeles city schools; 
Harold D. Carter, UC, Berkeley; Ar- 
thur P. Coladarci, Stanford; Robert 
E. Cralle, CASA, Pasadena; Merle H. 
Elliott, Oakland city schools; D. 
Welty Lefever, USC; Henry W. Mag- 
nuson, state department of education, 
Sacramento; Harry W. Smallenburg, 
Los Angeles county schools; William 
H. Stegeman, San Diego city schools; 
Harold Weeks, San Francisco unified 
school district; Henry I. Weitzel, Pas- 
adena city schools. The Journal men- 
tioned above was founded by CTA in 
1949, is published five times a year 
and subscription price is $6 a year. 
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Researchers, working together in the California 
Advisory Council on Educational Research, 


Pooling Research Effort 






avoid duplication and reach for better ways 


of finding answers for schools and teachers. 


By William S. Briscoe 


An important activity of the Coun- 
cil is the planning and holding of an 
annual research conference to which 
are invited all those engaged in 
educational research in colleges and 
universities and in public school sys- 
tems in California. People not di- 
rectly engaged in research but inter- 
ested are also invited, and among 
these are superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, supervisors, princi- 
pals and some teachers. The confer- 
ence usually is based upon some 
theme, such as the theme of the No- 
vember 1959 conference, which was 
“Research and the Pursuit of Excel- 
lence.” 

A typical conference opens with a 
speaker of national significance in 
the field of research, usually educa- 
tion, but at times from some other 
discipline. Principal speakers set the 
tone and the spirit for the examina- 
tion of the specific problems that 
may be under consideration in the 
sections. Section leaders and partici- 
pants are carefully selected by the 
Council to insure that they are not 
only competent in research but also 
in the field or area which may be 
under consideration, for the Coun- 
cil has come to recognize that mere- 
ly to be skilled in research as such 
is not enough. One is not competent 
to do important research in a field or 
an area in which he is not expert; he 
may play a part in research in such 
fields, but he is not competent to 
make important judgments based on 
such research unless he also has ex- 









pert knowledge of the field. 
At the November conference the 
sections discussed: 
Research and Improvement in Adminis- 
tration 
Research and Improvement in Mathemat- 
ics Education 
Research and Improvement in Science In- 
struction 
Research and Improvement in Foreign 
Languages Instruction 
Research and Improvement in Counseling 
Research and Improvement in Public Un- 
derstanding of Education 
The Advisory Council on Educa- 
tional Research has urged coopera- 
tion in research on education in Cali- 
fornia between the State Depart- 
ment of Education and various pro- 
fessional groups, especially CTA, 
CASA, CASSA, and CESAA. One re- 
sult of cooperative effort has been 
the devising of joint questionnaires 
by CTA to avoid duplication in in- 
formation gathering, examples being 
the annual salary survey and the 
staffing-ratio study of the past year. 
Success in cooperative effort has 
led to the idea of establishing a state- 
wide research information center at 
the CTA offices in Burlingame with 
a branch office at CTA headquarters 
in Los Angeles. When established, an 
attempt will be made to discover, 
evaluate, and publish research being 
carried on by school districts and 
counties. Other sources of research 
will also be explored, such as doc- 
toral dissertations and projects being 
carried on in universities and col- 
leges. The aim will be to identify 
Turn to page 18 
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NCE UPON A TIME, a father 

had three sons, Job, Solomon, 

and Lucifer. When conflicts occurred 

in the land, he would dispatch these 

sons saying, “Go and help these peo- 
ple solve their problems.” 

And so, there was a problem in the 
Whispering Hills Schools, and the 
father dispatched Job. And Job en- 
countered the superintendent who 
said, “Woe is me, for we have an in- 
tolerable situation. The teachers 
have received no raises for many 
years and our salary schedule is in- 
adequate. The community refused to 
vote an override tax and the treasury 
is depleted. The board distrusts the 
teacher association and vice versa. 
We need help.” 

So, Job met separately with the 
administration, the board, and the 
teachers, for none would sit with the 
other. They discussed finance, coop- 
erative endeavors, and salaries, yet 
they reached no decisions. By Jan- 
uary they had agreed to form a joint 
study committee, but it was April 
before they could establish the rules 
for its operation. In fact, school was 
dismissed before anything was ac- 
complished, and the teachers faced 
another year without a raise in pay. 

Job started again the next Septem- 
ber with conferences, discussion, and 
meetings. October, November, and 
December passed, but in January, all 
agreed to accept and support the 
report of a joint subcommittee. In 
April, the board officially adopted 
the report from the subcommittee, 
and the teachers received a ten per 
cent raise. Job’s patience paid off. 

Now in a different part of the land 
there were problems in Beautiful 
Valley, and the father sent Solomon. 
And Solomon encountered the super- 
intendent who said, “We need help. 
We have adequate funds, a good 
board, and a fine teacher association. 
We just can’t seem to get together. 
Tell us what to do.” 
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JOB, SOLOMON, AND LUCIFER 


(A Fable) 


THIS FABLE, as the author explains, 
is intended to illustrate the work of 
the salary consultation service main- 
tained by CTA Sections and guided 
by CTA Research Department. One 
of the most practical and realistic 
services of CTA Research is the prep- 
aration of data on school budgets 
and educational finance and it logic- 
ally has a place in this special issue. 
The fable was written by Dr. John H. 
Bright, assistant research executive of 
the state staff. 


But Solomon only nodded and 
said, “I can’t tell you what to do, but 
I can help. You must make your own 
decisions.” 


So, the board, the administration, 
and the teachers discussed together 
problems of finance, cooperative en- 
deavors, and salaries, but most of all 
they talked about the ways that they 
could communicate with each other. 
Solomon gave them materials, made 
suggestions, and saw that they clari- 
fied their thinking. And one day the 
board said, “We have been to blame 
for the lack of communication with 
the teachers. We will go to each 
school; we will explain each situa- 
tion. We will ask the teachers to 
question us and we will try to answer 
them.” The superintendent answered, 
“This is fine, but I am the one to 
blame, for I have isolated myself 
from the teachers. I, too, will become 
available to them. I will seek their 
advice and counsel.” But the teach- 
ers answered, “No, we are the ones 
who caused our problems, for we 
have not come half-way. We have 
been critical when we should have 
been sympathetic. We have resisted 
when we should have cooperated. 
We must change our attitude.” 

And so, all three groups became 
one. The community also sent its rep- 
resentatives. A higher salary sched- 
ule was adopted, a sabbatical leave 
policy was enacted, and there was 
joy and harmony throughout the dis- 









trict. Solomon had not told them 
what to do, but his wisdom had aided 
them in reaching their own solutions. 

Still in another part of the land, in 
Redtree District, there were other 
problems. This time the father sent 
Lucifer. And Lucifer visited the su- 
perintendent who said, “We don't 
know what to do. We want to give f 
the teachers a raise and we have 
passed a large override tax. But we 
have so many children to educate 
that there is not enough money to go 
around.” 

So, Lucifer studied the budget. He 
made comparisons with other dis- 
tricts. He scrutinized every item of f 
expense and income. He talked with 
the superintendent, the business 
manager, and the county office. He 
computed, recomputed, and then 
computed again the district’s in- 
come and expenses. He interviewed 
principals, heads of departments, and | 
teachers. With everyone working to- 
gether, Lucifer “found” some money 
which would permit a substantial 
raise. The board was happy. The su- 
perintendent was pleased, and the 
teachers were overjoyed. Lucifer’s 
persistency solved the problem. 

These incidents, with fictitious 
names of course, describe actual situ- 
ations in California last year. Three 
districts are happy with the con- 
sultant service which the executive 
secretaries of each of the six CTA 
Sections provide in salary matters. 
Forty salary consultants made over 
500 calls last year in helping districts 
develop better salaries. 

Salary consultants must have un- 
usual talents. Someone has remarked 
that to be successful you must have 
the patience of Job, the wisdom of 
Solomon, and the persistency of Lu- 
cifer. Salary consultants have these 
three characteristics. Perhaps this is 
a major reason why California has 
had substantial gains in salaries in 
the last few years. ax 
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STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Semiannual meeting of CTA governing 
body debates policies and acts on 


reports of standing committees. 


—— of policies on sum- 
mer school, financing school pro- 
grams, and legislative action were 
major features of the semiannual 
meeting of the State Council of Edu- 
cation at Los Angeles’ Ambassador 
Hotel December 4-5. 

A significant initial presentation of 
John Swett Award plaques to metro- 
| politan dailies, community dailies, 
weekly newspapers, radio and tele- 
| vision stations of California high- 
lighted CTA’s interest in good school 
public relations. The 13 awards rep- 
resented outstanding contributions 
to public understanding of school 
programs and educational issues by 
principal media of communication. 
(Picture will be found on page 12.) 

Committees and commissions of 
CTA’s governing body met Friday 
following a general opening session. 
The six-hour session of Council Sat- 
urday heard chairmen report with 
recommendation for action. The first 
was presented by Miss Miriam 
Spreng, chairman of the Personnel 
Standards Commission. 


Expert Panel Case 

The first Expert Panel study in U.S. 
history in which two members were 
qualified as experts in the field of 
professional ethics and teacher con- 
duct was described by the chairman. 
The Lassen union high school and 
junior college board had sought to 
dismiss a tenure teacher on charges 
of unprofessional conduct and dis- 
honesty. A panel of experts con- 
ducted a study and submitted its re- 
port, as provided in the 1955 law 
1 ow known as Chapter 1100. The re- 

rt concluded the teacher's action 

aad a persistent breach of 
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professional ethics and it was used by 
the district in pressing its court case. 
Miss Spreng informed the Council 
that this was the first time in the 
history of the profession that the tes- 
timony of expert teachers had been 
admitted in court in considering the 
conduct of a teacher. 

Four years ago CTA had fought 
for the legal status represented by 
Chapter 1100. More than 2000 nom- 
inees were considered for expert 
panel duty and 60 were selected in 
1956. Not until May of this year were 
five members of the panel called to 
Susanville to study the case before 
the court. During the trial October 6 
to 22, testimony was introduced by 
Miss Spreng, Rip Matteson of Mon- 
terey, and Dr. Arthur Corey. Deci- 
sion of the court is expected early in 
January. 


Summer School Statement 

Karl Bengston, chairman of the 
Commission on Educational Policy, 
presented to Council a 450-word 
statement outlining ten-point cri- 
teria for maintaining high standards 
in California’s summer school pro- 
gram. The statement, shown on page 
13, was adopted by the Council after 
discussion and minor revision. 

The chairman reported that the 
commission had completed in the 
past year three statements: Teacher 
Load, Classroom Use of Educational Tele- 
vision and Student Behavior. (The first 
was published in CTA Journal Jan- 
uary 1959, the second in September, 
and the third in May. All are avail- 
able to CTA members without cost 
in pamphlet form.) 

A statement on School Accreditation 
is now in its second draft, the chair- 


man said. Council members will re- 
ceive copies for review and criticism, 
leading to Council action next April. 


NEA Relations 

A plea for a concerted drive for 
National Education Association 
membership was made by Mrs. Hazel 
Blanchard, NEA director and chair- 
man of the NEA Relations Commis- 
sion. By increasing NEA membership 
only 5500 over the 1958-59 figure, 
California would be entitled to four 
directors on the NEA board, having 
reached the required 60,000 goal. In 
observance of this state’s role as host 
to the NEA convention this year, it 
would be appropriate that we reach 
this goal, the chairman said. 

Mrs. Blanchard called attention to 
two publications distributed to ex- 
plain the work of the commission. 
(See page 42 for more details.) She 
also urged attendance at the conven- 
tion and participation in the effort to 
amend NEA bylaws. 

On recommendation of the com- 
mission, Council adopted a motion 
that it would refrain from endorsing 
any California candidate for NEA 
elective office. 


Finance Policies 

Paul Ehret, chairman of the Fi- 
nancing Public Education commit- 
tee, introduced a set of policies which 
would provide guidelines to legis- 
lative action in the field of school 
finance. Debated and approved by 
the Legislative committee the eve- 
ning before, the policies were further 
discussed on the floor of the Council 
and approved as presented. (The 
statement appears in full on page 44.) 

A second motion emphasized 
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CTA’s strong endorsement of Mur- 
ray-Metcalf proposals for federal 
support of education. It was ap- 
proved unanimously. 

A motion to amend Sections 15951 
and 15953, providing waiver of pub- 
lication of notice calling for bids on 
purchase of school supplies in speci- 
fied districts, was tabled because it 


had been disapproved by the Legis- 
lative committee on grounds that 
CTA should concern itself only with 
legislative matters of major impor- 
tance. 


Legislative Platform 


The Council adopted without 
change four proposals submitted by 








Jack Robinson, chairman of the Leg- 
islative committee. The proposals, 
which had been debated at an eve- 
ning session of the committee, had 
been submitted by spokesmen for 
CTA affiliates or Sections. In the 
absence of specific bills (which will 
be presented during the budget ses- 

Turn to page 33 














First John Swett Award Winners 
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STUART DUFOUR, left, chairman of CTA’s Public Relations Advisory 
Panel, presents the first John Swett Award plaque to Templeton Peck, edi- 
torial page director of the San Francisco Chronicle, metropolitan daily cited 
for “outstanding editorials interpreting schools’ achievements, issues, and needs to 
the public.” Scene of the presentation of 13 similar awards was the meeting 
of the State Council of Education at Los Angeles December 5. Looking on is 
Audra Teilman, president of San Francisco chapter CTA, who made the 


nomination. 

Other cited media in the same 
classification were: 

Community daily, Pasadena Inde- 
pendent & Star News, Lee Merriman, 
editor; nominated by Pasadena Edu- 
cation Association. 

Weekly newspaper, Los Altos 
News, E. A. Laubengayer, publisher; 
nominated by Los Altos Teachers 
Association. 

For “outstanding continuous coverage 
of education news, increasing public 
understanding of school achievements, 
problems, and programs,” the news- 
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paper awards were: 

Metropolitan daily, Oakland 
Tribune, William Livingston, educa- 
tion writer; nominated by Oakland 
Teachers Association. 

Community daily, Tulare Advance 
Register, Tom Hennion, editor; nomi- 
nated by Tulare City Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Weekly newspaper, Montclarion. 
Frederic Graeser, publisher; nomi- 
nated by Oakland Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

For “outstanding feature story or fea- 


ture series interpreting school programs 
and education issues,’ these news- 
papers received awards: 
Metropolitan daily, Los Angeles 
Times, Dick Turpin, education editor; 
nominated by Affiliated Teacher 
Organizations of Los Angeles. 


Community daily, Palo Alto Times, 
Miss Mary Grant, education writer; 
nominated by Palo Alto Teachers As- 
sociation. 


Weekly newspaper, Atwater Signal, 
L. E. Corey, publisher; nominated by 
Atwater Faculty Association. 

Nine awards went to newspapers, 
four to radio and television stations 
of California. In the latter division 
there were two classifications, the 
first for “outstanding locally pro- 
duced program or program series in- 
terpreting school programs or edu- 
cation issues.” 

The radio citation went to Station 
KNX, Los Angeles, Jack Beck, news 
director. Nomination was by PSTO, 
Los Angeles. The television citation 
went to Station KERO-TV, Bakers- 
field, A. M. Mortensen, general man- 
ager. Nomination was by Bakersfield 
Elementary Teachers Association. 

For “outstanding continuous cov- 
erage of educational issues and 
events,’ the radio citation went to 
Station KERN, Bakersfield. Miss Lil- 
lian Allen, education director of the 
McClatchy Broadcasting Co., ac- 
cepted the plaque. BETA also made 
this nomination. 

Miss Allen took another award for 
KMJ-TV, Fresno, on nomination 
made by Mid-Valley Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Harold See, general manager of 
KRON, San Francisco, a member of 
the Public Relations Advisory Panel, 
made the radio-television presenta- 
tions. - 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM 


An introductory statement containing criteria for 
the maintenance of high standards in the summer school 
program was presented to the State Council of Educa- 
tion at the Los Angeles meeting December 5. The Coun- 
cil adopted the statement prepared by the CTA Commis- 
sion on Educational Policy as presented below: 


THE GROWING COMPLEXITY of our civilization, 
with extremely rapid advances in sciences and technol- 
ogy, is continuing to place increasing demands upon the 
schools. To meet these demands educators and the 
public have considered several ways to extend the 
amount of time students spend in schools. A longer 
school year and a longer school day have both been pro- 
posed and tried on a limited scale, but easily the most 
popular and widely accepted method has been the use 
of a summer school program. After a rather broad ac- 
ceptance in collegiate education, summer programs in 
the elementary and secondary fields have in recent years 
experienced a great expansion. 

The California Teachers Association recommends 
voluntary attendance in summer school classes to meet 
the individual student’s need for acceleration, enrich- 
ment, or remedial instruction. Where such a policy is 
followed, the flexibility of public school programs is 
protected. Further, it permits parents and pupils a de- 
gree of choice in the discharge of family responsibility 
for the development of educational plans for work, 
travel, and independent cultural and recreational ex- 
periences. 

The California Teachers Association is especially con- 
cerned that the summer school programs shall be of a 
high quality. Because of relative newness and rapid 
current growth, the danger exists that in preparing for 
summer school sessions some of the principles of sound 
educational practice may be overlooked. The California 
Teachers Association presents criteria, the observance 
of which will help to insure that summer school pro- 
grams in California shall be at least equal in quality to 


FEDERAL SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 


Whereas: Rising school enrollments coupled with our 
pursuit of quality in education has created a need in 
school finance which the State and local district cannot 
meet and, 

W hereas: Our national government has a responsibility 
to support public education as shown by many acts of 
Congress throughout our history, 

Now Therefor Be It Resolved that: The California Teach- 
ers Association reaffirms its position urging enactment 
‘f broad purpose, permanent federal support of educa- 
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SUMMER SCHOOL CRITERIA 


The purposes of the summer school are 
clearly defined in relationship to the total 
educational program. 
The summer school program is carefully 
planned to meet the needs of the commun- 
ity it will serve. 
The program is planned with reference to 
peripheral and supplemental programs in 
the community, especially summer recrea- 
tion programs. 
The work of the school district, formerly 
performed during the summer vacation, 
such as extensive gardening, renovating 
and remodeling of school buildings, is so 
arranged that the summer school program 
is not subject to more interruption than any 
other segment of the total educational 
program. 
If needed, the complete range of district 
facilities and services, such as guidance and 
testing, is available during the summer. 
Student enrollment is voluntary. 
The best standards with respect to class size 
are observed. 
The program has adequate financial 
support. 
Summer school teachers should be selected 
with the same care as in the regular 
program. 

10. Salaries paid to teachers are proportional 
to the regular annual salary paid. 


If, in the years ahead, the schools cannot meet the 
demands of a complex society within the limits of the 
traditional school year, and if this should result in ex- 
panded summer school programs, then the teaching 
profession must do its part so that these summer pro- 
grams will make a real contribution to the expansion and 
enrichment of the total educational program in Cali- 
fornia. 


the program maintained in the regular school year. 


tion with control clearly retained on the State and local 
levels. 

The California Teachers Association specifically en- 
dorses the present provisions of the Murray-Metcalf Bill 
and rejects any single-purpose, temporary proposal as a 
substitute for general support. 

The California Teachers Association further urges 
that all local chapters make passage of Murray-Metcalf 
their number one legislative effort for 1960. 

In view of the national crisis in financing education, 
the above resolution on Federal support shall be sent to 
each California Senator and Congressman with the 
added request for their urgent consideration and sup- 
port. 
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LOS ANGELES TO BE HOST TO NEA THIS SUMMER / 


California committee is making elaborate 
plans for annual convention of National 
Education Association next June. 


By Charles C. Herbst 


“~~. UNITED Profession En- 

hances Quality in Education” 
will be the theme when California 
Teachers Association is host to the 
98th Delegate Assembly of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Los 
Angeles June 26 through July 1. 


The California Teachers Associa- 
tion started in 1863, and now with 
more than 100,000 members is the 
largest state organization in the coun- 
try. With more than 600 local char- 
tered chapters we should be able to 
send 800 to 1000 official delegates to 
Los Angeles. This will insure our act- 
ing as competent and gracious west- 
ern hosts to the more than 7,000 
delegates expected. With families 
and friends, 20,000 attendance is 
anticipated at the five-day meeting 
in Los Angeles. 

Since 1871 nine NEA conventions 
have met in California, the first at 
San Francisco's Grand Opera House 
in 1888 (when the organization was 
known as the National Educational 
Association, with a total membership 
of 7,216). In 1899, 1907, and 1931 Los 
Angeles was the host city. Since 1908 
(when al was dropped from the sec- 
ond word of the name) conventions 
have been held in San Francisco in 
1911, 1939, and 1951, and in Oakland 
in 1915 and 1923. 


In the 29 years since the last con- 
vention in Los Angeles, southern 
Californians have found the right 


Mr. Herbst, teacher of Beverly 
Hills, is co-chairman of the 1960 NEA 
convention committee, past president 
of CTA Southern Section and a mem- 
ber of the CTA Board of Directors. 
Additional details on convention ac- 
tivities will be published in the 
Journal through spring months. For 
more about California's participation, 


see pages 42-43. 
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catalytic agents necessary to give 
delegates to the 98th Delegate As- 
sembly a royal welcome. 

The success of such a large con- 
vention depends on coordination of 
many working committees. We have 
just such committees. Each of the 
following chairmen has invited key 
people as members of their commit- 
tees to help with the many details in- 
volved in a convention of this size. 


Dr. Chester Gilpin, co-chairman 

Dr. Lionel DeSilva, finance 

Dr. Arthur Corey, ex officio 

Miss Myrtle Flowers, friendship 
night, president’s reception 

Mrs. Rebecca McLain, music, pro- 
gram implementation 

Dr. Jesse Moses, emergency 

Mrs. Carol Grimm, hospitality 


Larry Horn, state headquarters, 
signs and posters 


L035 ANGELES _ SPORTS S ARENA 


John Donaldson, tours and trans- 
portation 


Miss Dorothy Lippold, classroom 
teacher night 


Dr. Louise Seiler, general advisor 


Miss Jennie Sessions and Dr. Neil 
Galluzzo, information 


Mrs. Hazel Blanchard, John 
Palmer, ushers 


Arnold Pike, audio-visual 


Frank McIntyre, publicity and 
public relations 


The first General Session on Sun- 
day, June 26, will be held in the new 
Sports Arena with addresses by Dr. 
William G. Carr and President W. 
W. Eshelman. Friendship Night and 
the President’s reception will be held 
on Monday night, June 27, this year. 
All morning and afternoon business 

Turn to page 18 





SPORTS ARENA near the famous Coliseum in Los ial Exposition 
Park will be the scene of four general assemblies of the NEA convention next 
June. This is an artist’s conception of the 18,000 seat auditorium, which was 


completed last year. 
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FERD J. KIESEL, superintendent of Fontana unified 
school district in San Bernardino county, has been 
named the first superintendent of the newly created 
San Juan unified school district of Sacramento county. 
He will assume his position January 1 but the new dis- 
trict will not become operative until July 1. Five ele- 
mentary districts and one high school district will be 
affected in the unification, which involves an estimated 
32,000 pupils. It was expected an administrative staff 
will be appointed this spring. 


EUGENIA WEST (JENNIE) JONES, one of the found- 
ers of the Kindergarten movement in California, was 
honored by CTA-SS Council on her 89th birthday in 
November. She had previously been an honored guest, 
with her life-long friend, Anna Irene Jenkins, at October 
dedication of the new CTA headquarters building in 
Burlingame. Mrs. Jones had been active in CTA and 
NEA in 1921, founded the Kindergarten Club in 1923, 
and was an honorary vice president of NEA in 1931. 


AN ELECTRONICS LABORATORY, equipped by 
Lenkurt Electric Co. of San Carlos, will provide ad- 
vanced physics and electronics study for students of six 
southern San Mateo county high schools. The firm will 
also provide materials and technical advice in the lab, 
to be constructed at Sequoia high school campus. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL program in the humanities for 
superior freshmen and sophomores now enrolls 560 stu- 
dents at San Jose State college, growing from 116 four 
years ago. According to Dr. Jack E. Fink, most of the 
students are education majors. Major emphasis is placed 
on intellectually demanding readings in literature, art, 
philosophy, and history in an integrated course. Much 
writing is required; the course fulfills requirements in 
English composition. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH leaders met November 
13-14 at Disneyland Hotel, Anaheim, for an annual con- 
ference sponsored by CTA, on the theme “Research and 
the Pursuit of Excellence.” Six sections studied for two 
days aspects of research in instruction. 


DIVISION OF RECREATION of the State Department 
of Natural Resources is the new title as the 12-year-old 
Recreation Commission ceased to function as a separate 
agency of state government on September 18. Mrs. Rol- 
lin Brown, prominent school leader and chairman of the 
Commission, in her final report to the Governor, said 
there are now 282 local recreation agencies in the state, 
many of which are operated by school districts. 
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LOS ALTOS School District has a “10 PLUS CLUB,” 
organized in April with 19 members, composed of cer- 
tificated personnel employed by the district for ten years 
or more. There is no president but all members have 
duties. The only honorary member is Ardis Egan, super- 
intendent of the elementary district, who was honored 
with a dinner and presentation of a certificate. 


MARGARET W. (MRS. J. E.) COLLINS of San Diego 
was named one of 15 “Women of Valor” by Temple 
Beth Israel Sisterhood, representing outstanding con- 
tributions in her city in the field of education. Former 
president of SDTA, she.has long been a leader in CTA 
Southern Section. 


AN AIR EDUCATION workshop in Salinas last Sep- 
tember gave 250 teachers a chance to study local geog- 
raphy by plane, hear experts on aviation in the curric- 
ulum, see displays of equipment, tour airport facilities, 
and see latest films on air developments. The workshop 
laid the groundwork for a course leading to private 
pilots’ licenses. 


GIFTED high school students in Los Angeles may take 
junior college courses while still enrolled as seniors, ac- 
cording to an experiment announced by Superintendent 
Ellis A. Jarvis. Starting in February, each high school 
participating may send a maximum of five students to 
the nearest junior college. 


A REVOLUTION IN CHEMISTRY TEACHING is be- 
ing effected in Sequoia union district’s high school lab 
courses, where textbooks and learning the laws of chem- 
istry have given way to basic laboratory measurement 
and the discovery of relationships by the students them- 
selves. Students learn molecular chemistry, valence, and 
atomic weights from their own measurements on a centi- 
gram balance, gas collecting tube, and tin can calori- 
meter. 


CITIZENS Advisory Commission of the Joint Interim 
Commission of the Legislature on the Public School 
System will present its second progress report to the 
Legislature in February, according to Jack Rees, CTA 
member of the commission and former president of 
CTA. At the meeting of the Legislative committee of 
the State Council December 4, Rees described the mem- 
bership, activities, and basic philosophy of the advisory 
group. He enumerated as some of his impressions: con- 
sensus expected on appointive or elective state super- 
intendent of public instruction, recommendation that 
county superintendents be named by elected boards, 
criticism of some aspects of textbook selection, con- 
sideration of teacher salary status and working condi- 
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tions, outlining of a policy program regarding instruc- 
tion, investigation of curriculum (especially in math and 
English), evaluation of widely differing philosophies 
under local control. 


A STATE COLLEGE BOARD comparable to the board 
of regents of the University of California is the recom- 
mendation of an advisory committee of educators. Au- 
tonomy in finance appropriations, limitations on granting 
of doctoral degrees, and other problems of burgeoning 
higher education system will be referred to Legislature 
early in this year’s session. 


ASSOCIATED POMONA teachers had a “committee 
fair” November 23 in which ten booths displayed pro- 
fessional pamphlets and posters, describing details of the 
APT program. 


ROBERT E. CRALLE has been appointed director of 
teacher placement bureau at USC, after serving eight 
years as executive secretary of CASA. He succeeds Miss 
Edith Weir, who held the position 36 years until her 
retirement this year. Cralle will direct study tour to 
Hawaii this summer. 


PHIL H. PUTNAM, director of Ventura junior college 
for the last 3% years, will become president and super- 
intendent of Compton College February 1. 


“WHY, TEACHER?”, CTA-sponsored series which air 
educational problems, will be telecast by five additional 
TV stations this year: Salinas KSBW, Eureka KIEM, San 
Luis Obispo KSBY, Redding KVIP, and Yuma KIVA. 
Ten additional radio stations will carry the series; CTA 
chapter presidents will be notified of schedules. Check 
local radio-TV schedules for times of broadcast. 


MARTHA ANN REYNOLDS became elementary place- 
ment counselor in the CTA Placement office at Bur- 
, lingame on January 4, leaving the 
, post of teacher in the East Whittier 
_ City School District which she has 
/ held the past year. She was for- 
merly an elementary teacher in 
) Long Beach and an instructor in 
, education at Whittier College. She 
received her AB and ME degrees at 
Whittier and is a doctoral candi- 
date at Stanford. William Raab, 
who has been on leave as secondary 
placement counselor at CTA head- 
quarters, returned to duty in mid-December after doing 
doctoral work at Colorado State College at Greeley. 


ENDORSEMENT of candidates for NEA elective or ap- 
pointive office is modified in the September, 1959, edition 
of CTA Standing Rules as specified by the Board of 
Directors. New procedure requires that written recom- 
mendation be submitted to the NEA Relations Com- 
mission. Approval of candidacy then moves to Section 
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board and council, then State Council endorsement it 
the December meeting. Eliminated is local association 
sponsorship and by-passing of NEA Relations. Candi- 
dates for appointive office with NEA need have only 
endorsement of the commission, it no longer being neces- 
sary to obtain State Council approval. For more about 
the commission, see page 42. 


CHARTERS recently granted by CTA board of direc- 
tors were: No. 626, Placerville Union Teachers Associa- 
tion, Placerville, E] Dorado county; No. 627, El Monte 
Union High School District Administrators’ Association, 
El Monte, Los Angeles county; No. 628, Sacramento 
State College Chapter of CTA. 


CTA BOARD OF DIRECTORS, in meeting December 
12: proposed bylaw amendment to provide for fourth 
NEA director, approved plan of California Casualty 
Indemnity Exchange to apply 50% surcharge to insur- 
ance of “negligent” drivers to become effective this 
month, referred to Panel on Evaluation of Program 
and Services request for study of changing role of CTA 
Field Service “until eventual assumption of this service 
by Sections.” Board also agreed to complete Columbia 
School Project, funds to be paid after restoration com- 
pleted by state. 


REAPPOINTED: to the CTA Panel for Evaluation of 
Program and Services: Helen von Garden, Gene Long, 
Henrietta Raaf. Norman Gould succeeds Mabel Jorgen- 
sen, resigned. Oscar Anderson renamed to Advisory 
Panel on Insurance. 


STRATEGY to amend McNamara Bill (S 8) to include 
salary provisions (it is now on Senate floor, provides only 
for schoolhouse construction) was consensus of Decem- 
ber caucus of state association representatives in Wash- 
ington with NEA. Senate action may come in February. 
Bob McKay is member of committee to advise NEA on 
federal support strategy. 


SECRETARIES of state teacher associations, in meeting 
at NEA’s Washington headquarters, unanimously en- 
dorsed the national association’s campaign to make all- 
out effort to obtain passage of general federal support 
bill this session of Congress. 


EARL WOOSTER is the new executive secretary of 
Nevada State Education Association. Amos C. Dawson, 
Jr. succeeds Ethel P. Edwards as executive secretary of 
North Carolina Education Association. 


“TELEVISION is not a solution to our need for more 
and better teachers . . . (it) is a means of communication 
and nothing more. ... As an educational medium, it has 
hardly begun its journey. It is important that we do not 
become so obsessed with improving our gadgets that we 
lose sight of our goals.” In these words Daniel Tanner, 
assistant professor at San Francisco State College, closes 
an article in October School Executive on “TV in the 
Classroom: Panacea or Pitfall?” 


CTA Journal, January 1960 
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From its new 
international headquarters 





GROLIER SOCIETY 


publishes for schools and libraries these 

basic teaching tools. Each set performs a unique 
educational function, each is continuously 
revised—all are designed to inform AND to 
stimulate intellectual curiosity. 


For further information about any of them, 
use the coupon in lower corner. 


REGIONAL SCHOOL AND LIBRARY REPRESENTATIVES 


Dr. Ray Wyland 
7123 Estepa Drive 
Tujunga, California 


Warren Dickerson 
Box 531 
Oakland 4, California 


THE 





FRANKLIN WATTS BOOKS 


Enchanting, authoritative books for 
beginners of all ages. Beautifully il- 
lustrated and employing a carefully 
graded vocabulary. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK 
The Story of Our Time 


A lavishly illustrated volume of the 
year’s personalities and events—pub- 
lished annually to keep your ency- 
clopedia up-to-date. 





GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The authoritative, popular- priced, 
alphabetically arranged encyclope- 
dia, with concise entries for quick 
general reference. 20 volumes. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
CANADIANA 


The only all-inclusive source of in- 
formation on any topic related to 
our neighbor to the north. 10 
volumes. 
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THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
The children’s encyclopedia, an indispensable 
source of reference and enrichment material 
for all the elementary grades. 20 volumes; 
index AND tables of cortents. 
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THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


The only all-purpose science reference set; of 
special use to students in the upper elemen- 
tary grades and beyond. 10 volumes. 


LANDS AND PEOPLES 


A richly illustrated panorama of the peoples 
and nations of the world, created to supple- 
ment the social studies curriculum. 7 volumes. 


RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A wholly different encyclopedia, covering vast 
areas of knowledge, topically, in 15 volumes. 
More than 600 teaching units. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
International Headquarters 

575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me full information on the Grolier publica- 
tions I have checked below. 
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The Book of Knowledge 
-) The Book of C] 
Popular Science 7 
Lands and Peoples 


Richards Topical 
Encyclopedia 


C) Grolier Encyclopedia 
Franklin Watts Books 
The Encyclopedia 
Year Book 

The Encyclopedia 
Canadiana 


NAME. 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 











CITY 






LOS ANGELES HOST 
(Continued from page 14) 
sessions will be in the Shrine Audi- 
torium and the general sessions in 
the evening will be held in the Sports 

Arena. 

With a seating capacity of 18,000, 
the Sports Arena will allow skeptics 
and friends of NEA to attend as vis- 
itors. California should have the 
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1154 Reco Avenue 


Gentlemen: Yes, send me 
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largest delegation present. 

An outstanding event will be in 
store for members and visitors on 
Wednesday night when the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers will take 
over the Hollywood Bow] for an out- 
standing program of music and en- 
tertainment with surprises galore. 
Transportation to the bow] will be 
arranged from many central points 


Preehintoric 
Animndis 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


° St. 
~ sets of the WEBSTER CLASSROOM SCIENCE 


Lovis 26, Missouri 


LIBRARY @ $8.39 each. | understand this price includes postage. 
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18 fascinating science readers 
for the elementary classroom! 





as will transportation to the Shriie 
Auditorium and the Sports Area 
from a downtown location. 


Plan on attending the conventicn 
this summer. You will be treated 
royally and will return home with a 
wealth of information as well as a 
feeling of satisfaction at having par- 
ticipated in decisions that will affect 
you personally in your professional 


life. 


POOLING RESEARCH 

(Continued from page 9) 
and publish in appropriate form re- 
search thought to be important to 
the development of education in 
California. Some reports may be 
suitable for publication as articles 
in the California Journal of Educational 
Research, but others might require 
much more extensive treatment and 
could be published as monographs 
and bulletins. 

A statewide research information 
center should have among its pur- 
poses the joint collection of data, 
dissemination of findings, and stimu- 
lation of good research. No attempt 
would be made to tell any group 
what research should be conducted. 
The idea of the establishment of a 
research information center is gain- 
ing support rapidly. 

While the efforts of the Califor- 
nia Advisory Council on Education- 
al Research have been helpful and 
will result in further improvement 
in educational research, there is 
strong need for the Council to pro- 
mote some research upon education- 
al research itself. Educational re- 
searchers have most often been edu- 
cational psychologists who have 
tended to neglect the development 
of research disciplines applicable to 
sociological, economic, political and 
administrative problems of educa- 
tion. The Council might well call 
attention to the need for broadening 
the research base in education and 
might promote the establishment of 
workshops for researchers who wish 
to upgrade and broaden their know]- 
edge and skills in educational re- 
search. 

Recently it was proposed that “the 
National Congress of Parents and 
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Teachers explore the idea of a na- 
tional foundation for the promotion 
of educational research, such a foun- 
dation to be directed by a lay board 
and not affiliated with any existing 
organization.” It has been suggested 
that the National Congress take ap- 
propriate action to facilitate the 
formation of such a foundation, if 
preliminary investigation seems to 
indicate the advisability of it. The 


| California Advisory Council on Edu- 


cational Research should consider 
this proposal and be prepared to dis- 
cuss it with members of the Califor- 
nia Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

The suggestion of a foundation 
not affiliated with any existing or- 
ganization, unless carefully consid- 
ered, might result in a body com- 
posed of scientists, academicians, 
admirals, politicians, and popular 
writers such as those who have 
rushed into print about educational 
needs and problems without really 
knowing anything about what they 
were writing about. Such a body 
would be ill prepared to indicate 
what might be important in educa- 
tional research. On the other hand, 
a well selected group might be a 
great aid, although one would feel 
more assured of continued good re- 
sults if the foundation were to oper- 
ate through groups which would be 
approved by the National Congress 
for each separate venture. In any 
case the proposal is a matter to 
which the California Advisory Coun- 
cil on Educational Research can give 
attention. 

What are the objectives of vari- 
ous groups organized to study edu- 
cation or who have as a part of their 
objectives the study of education? 
What can they contribute to organ- 
ized research? What systems of anal- 
ysis are available or can be devel- 
oped to aid groups and individuals 
in evaluating their ideas? From the 
thought and efforts of all, how can 
the best be made to emerge? What 
organization will be most effective 
in promoting the systematic, objec- 


NOTIFY CTA Membership Records 
promptly of change of address: 1705 
Murchison Dr., Burlingame, California. 
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tive and critical study of education? 
How can such research be coordi- 
nated? 

One can conceive that with the 
aid of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and other or- 
ganized groups, the California Ad- 
visory Council on Educational Re- 
search might prepare within the 


coming year a bulletin on the topic: 
“Systems of Analysis to Aid Groups 
and Individuals in Evaluating Their 
Ideas Concerning Education.” A 
worthwhile conference could be de- 
veloped on the topic The Function of 
Research in the Discovery, Analysis and 
Solution of Major Problems in Educa- 
tion with such a bulletin as an eval- 
uation instrument. ak 
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STILL OPEN! EXCITING CTA-SS VACATION IN JAPAN 
and WORLD CIRCLING SABBATICAL LEAVE STUDY TOUR 


SUES LU) 
IN THE ORIENT 


from °1495 all expenses 





University of Southern California and CTA- 
SS Joint Sponsors of Summer Session in the 


Orient 


THREE BIG CHOICES TO FIT YOUR TIME & BUDGET 


lo 


Annual 
Summer 
Cruises 


1960 






8 WEEKS: Leave June 19; return on or about August 22, 1960. Includes 4 weeks’ 


residence in Japan, plus a 4-week to-and-from 


oliday voyage via luxury liner. 


$1595 all expenses. Leave Los Angeles or San Francisco; return San Francisco. 


6 WEEKS: Leave June 19; return August 2. Two weeks to Japan by luxury liner. 
Four weeks in Japan. Return by air. $1495 all expenses. Leave & return LA or SF. 


42 WEEKS: Leave July 2; return August 2. Travel both ways by air. Four weeks 
in Japan. $1495 all expenses. Leave and return Los Angeles or San Francisco. 


Here’s a wonderful experience you'll remember all your life. Imagine having 
the wonderful combination of traveling to the Orient, enjoying new experi- 
ences with interesting new friends, and if you like, earning full college credits 
to further your career, all for the special package price of as low as $1495, 


plus tuition! 


This is an official project of the CTA, Southern Section. Travel loans are 
available. Make your reservation now for best space preference! 


Here’s what you get: 


e Fly in swift comfort or relax on a 


luxury liner. 


e Attend classes at University of 


Tokyo July 5 to 29, 1960. 









e Reside at Tokyo’s famous Impe- 
rial Hotel or New Japan Hotel. 


e Study under prominent professors. 
e Earn full college credit up to 6 





units. 


@ Make school visits and meet with 
renowned Japanese educators. 


e Visit Tokyo, Nikko, Kyoto, 
Atami, Miyanoshita and other cities. 


e Tour Japan on delightful long 
3-day weekends. 


e Enjoy planned social functions. 


e Apply for income tax deduction 
(if you earn college credits, of 
course). 


@ Deposit refundable up to 30 days before departure. Send deposit now to 


insure passage. 


(Please check appropriate squares.) 


OI am interested in the [J 8-week [ 6-week 
(0 4%-week study cruise and tour of Japan. 


(Tell me more about the 120-day ‘round- 
the-world sabbatical luxury tour. 


0 Enclosed is my check for $100 to make a 
firm reservation for the tour checked above. 


(C Please enter my reservation. Deposit check 
will follow after receipt of further informa- 
tion. 


(C) L intend to register for [4 ( 6 units on 
the Japan study-cruise or for (4 O06 





CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Southern Section 
1125 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif. * HUntley 25660 Dept. DE 


CD Although I intend to go on the tour above, 
I’m not going for university credit. 


()I am a member of CTA. 
NAME_ 


ADDRESS __ 


et 


PHONE 


PHONE 


lass ase eee Ree eee eee eee ee 


Make Reservations Now : 
for Best Space Preference 


2. 


Another first in professional travel 


120-DAY 
Sta 


OT SUI 


ESE CLL 






Enjoy more places, more time, 
more contact with native peo- 
ples, more leisure at a special 
price of only $4590, all expenses. 








Thanks to CTA (Southern Section)’s 
- money-saving group plan you can visit . 
* an unforgettable array of exotic Old : 


- World countries at an all-expense-paid 


eeeeeeee 


ceeeereeeeeee 


cost of less than $25 per day. The low : 
full price of only $4590 gives you a + 
; unique tour especially designed for ; 
* sabbatical leaves, and pays for all land 
arrangements, including first-class ho- ¢ 


tels, meals, and all transportation. 
Furthermore, if you go on this won- 
derful adventure for professional 


improvement with the optional univer- : 


sity credit, you may apply for income 
tax deduction. 


This limited group, under experi- + 
enced professional leadership, offers } 
you a unique opportunity to combine : 
a superbly designed world tour with . 
optional university credit in compara- ! 
tive education (up to 6 units at ap- - 


proximately $8.50 per unit). 





You fly from Los Angeles August 6, 
1960. You will visit: Japan, Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Macao, Viet Nam, 


Cambodia, Thailand, Singapore, Indo- ; 


nesia, Burma, India, Pakistan, Egypt, 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, and 
Greece. If you prefer, you may visit 
Israel instead of Syria and Lebanon. 

The official conducted part of the 
tour ends in Rome on December 3, 


1960 to give you the opportunity of : 


enjoying more of Europe, if you 
choose. Economical travel arrange- 
ments will be made for you. Your re- 
turn air fare to Los Angeles is prepaid 
—and you may use it any time you like. 


Make reservations today. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 


Southern Section 
11265 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. - HU 2-5660 
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W HEN John came to school this 
morning, he may have forgot- 
ten his pencil and/or books but he 
brought his A.D.A. with him. Mary, 
who was ill, stayed home, but be- 
cause you or someone in the school 
office verified this, Mary’s A.D.A. 
came to school without her. Charles 
went to visit his grandmother. He 
picked up his advance assignments 
and he’ll get his lessons—but no 
A.D.A. credit for your school. 

When you as John’s or Mary’s or 
Charles’ teacher duly note these and 
other things in the official shorthand 
of the State School Register, you, in 
effect, cast a very important pebble 
in the A.D.A. pool. The resultant rip- 
ples touch your school office, your 
district office, your county office, are 
reflected by the State Department 
of Education in Sacramento, and 
eventually return to you as units of 
school support. 

“State support for the public 
schools of California is determined 
primarily on the basis of Average 
Daily Attendance. In order that state 
support may be provided in an equit- 
able manner, it is necessary that such 
support be apportioned on an objec- 
tive basis.” In the world of appor- 
tionments, “objective basis” is a 
euphemism for “formula.” And when 
one considers “on an objective basis” 
kindergartens, elementary schools, 
junior high schools, high schools, 
junior colleges, summer schools, eve- 
ning schools, continuation schools, 
emergency schools, driver training, 
transportation, special education and 
all their unique conditions, one is apt 
to end up more than knee deep in 
formulas. 

This year for example, approxi- 
mately 115,000 full-time teachers are 
throwing pebbles into the A.D.A. 
pool (over a 3 milljon A.D.A. total). 
The ripples touch more than 4700 
elementary schools, 900 high schools, 
and 63 junior colleges in some 1750 
school districts in the 58 counties of 
California. And some 638 million dol- 
lars will be returned on the ripples 
apportioned as units of support “on 
an objective basis.” 

To accomplish this bit of business 
efficiently and expeditiously obvi- 
ously requires some high-powered 
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help; actually 110 volts is all that is 
required to operate each component 
of the IBM installation in the Bureau 
of Education Research machine 
room. 

In the early 1940's, the legislature 
requested a thorough-going study of 
the structure and financing of the 
California public schools. The pub- 
lished report, “The Administration, 
Organization, and Financial Support 
of the Public School System, State of 
California” (better known as the 
Strayer Report) had a great impact 
upon education here. Many of the 
recommendations regarding public 
school financing were acted upon by 
the legislature and provided the 
structure of the present system of ap- 
portioning funds to local school dis- 
tricts. 

In an attempt to adjust to most of 
the abnormal conditions attendant 
and accumulated by World War II 
activity in California, many formulas 
were developed and applied to the 
apportionment of the State School 
Fund. It was also recommended that 
the State Department of Education 
install machines capable of process- 
ing the complex data necessary in the 
apportionment. Fortunately this rec- 
ommendation was implemented and 
the Bureau of Education Research 
became more highly mechanized. 


The addition of the IBM equip- 
ment not only accommodated the ap- 
portionment but also made possible 
diverse research bearing upon re- 
lated educational problems. One of 
the first studies was that of school- 
housing needs. Data collected in the 
fall of 1946 were of real value in pre- 
senting the need for schoolhousing 
before the 1947 legislature. The leg- 
islature responded with a grant of 30 
million dollars for school construc- 
tion. This was the first time the State 
acknowledged some _ responsibility 
for capital outlay for the public 
schools. The 30 million dollars was 
soon augmented by another 25 mil- 
lion grant, and the basis was estab- 
lished to provide approximately a 
billion dollars in State loans for 
school construction since that time. 

The schoolhousing study was fol- 
lowed by a survey of certificated per- 
sonnel. In this survey information 


im 
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Machines in the 
State’s Bureau of 
Education Research 
quickly translate 
the ripples in a 
$638,000,000 pool. 


By Melvin W. Gipe and 
Peter J. Tashnovian 


Dr. Gipe and Mr. Tashnovian are 
consultants in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion Research of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Sacramento. 
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EUROPE 
60 


MEET IVAN PETROV, U.S.S.R. 


One of over two hundred million Rus- 
sians—their personalities a mystery— 
until you get to know them. Meet the 
real Russia and all of Europe this Sum- 
mer. Your choice of four Eur-Cal tours, 
one just right for you. 


Write: |van 
Eur-Cal Tours 
2308 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 

































TEACHERS’ WORKSHOP 


IN GERMANY 
sponsored by 
West German Government in Bonn. 
A rare and unique possibility for Ameri- 
can teachers and school administrators 
to undertake a serious comparative study 
of educational trends in the very heart 
of Europe—West Germany. 
YOU WILL: 


1. visit schools and institutions of higher 
learning in various German cities and 
towns, participating in the direct 
classwork; 

. have discussions, meetings, and inter- 
views with German teachers, profes- 
sors, and top authorities in education; 

3. take a trip along the Rhine and visit 

the German Parliament in Bonn; 

4. be for four days a guest of the Gov- 
ernment of Northrhine-Westphalia in 
Duesseldorf; 

. fly under the sponsorship of the Sen- 
ate of Berlin to this modem city of 
contrasts and visit the Western and 
Eastern sectors. 

Your 24 days of educational experiences 

will terminate in Munich, the capital of 

Bavaria, on July 11 with optional possibili- 

ties to attend the Passion Play in Oberam- 

mergau, take trips to Italy, Spain, and Yu- 
goslavia, and even see the XVII Olympic 

Games in Rome. 

Number of participants limited. Expenses: 

from San Francisco $1,048. 

For credit toward the evaluation of your sal- 

ary apply to your local School Board. 

Leave San Francisco via Jet flight on June 18. 

For information and reservation write to: 

WORLD WIDE TRAVEL, INC. 
690 Market St., San Francisco 4, EX 2-6644, or 
PROF. DR. BERG, St. Mary's College, California, or 
phone Oakland, Olympic 3-7628, from 5-7 p.m. 
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pertinent to the problems of teacher 
personnel was requested of the ap- 
proximate 60,000 certificated em- 
ployees in the California public 
schools at that time. 

The study sought to discover such 
things as: What are the character- 
istics of the teacher population as to 
age, sex, and marital status and how 
is this population divided among the 
different levels of education and 
among districts of different sizes? 
What type of training do the teachers 
possess, how much teaching experi- 
ence, and what degrees have they 
earned? How large are the classes at 
the different levels, how does the 
teacher load vary among districts of 
different sizes, and how much vari- 
ance exists in class size among dif- 
ferent subject fields? What has been 
the incidence of withdrawal of teach- 
ers from the profession, what have 
been some of the reasons for such 
withdrawal, and is our teacher popu- 
lation relatively stable or do they 
change positions frequently? (This 
study was repeated in 1957.) 


1Bulletin of the California State Department of 
Education, “Attendance Accounting in California 
on Schools,” Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, Sept., 1959, 
page 


2Bulletin of the California State Department of 
Education, “‘California’s Teachers: Their Pro- 
fessional Qualifications, Experience, and the Size 
of Their Classes, 1956-57,” Vol. XXVII, No. 10, 
October, 1958. 


a. 


DR. FRANK A. YETT, zustructor in 
the mathematics department at Pasa- 
dena City College and consultant on 
mass data methods, demonstrates the 
use of the E101 computer to Virginia 
Syers, a PCC student. The electronic 
magician, also illustrated on the cover 
of this issue, has been bought by the 
school district for work on budget 
statistics and for class instruction in 
math sciences and social sciences. 
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Comprehensive reports of the sa’- 
aries actually paid certificated em- 
ployees were a necessary prelude to 
any consideration of increases in the 
level of state support for education. 
Such reports were instituted on an 
annual basis and are available in 
published form for teachers’ groups, 
the legislature, and other interested 
parties. 

Prior to 1946, reports of public 
school enrollments lagged more than 
a year behind current enrollments. 
Districts reported cumulative enroll- 
ments which accounted for all the 
pupils entering school but failed to 
take cognizance of the loss of enroll- 
ment due to pupils leaving the school 
or the state. Actual enrollments are 
now reported as of October 31st and 
March 3lst, and twice a year provide 
a current, accurate account of the 
number of children in California 
schools. These reports are vital in 
analysis of trends and predictions of 
a variety of school needs not only for 
the State but also for various geo- 
graphic sections of the State. 

The Bureau of Education Research 
works very closely with Dr. Carl Fri- 
sen, the State demographer, in the 
projection of school enrollments, and 
the current projections extend to 
1975. Such enrollments, converted to 
A.D.A., provide the basis for estimat- 
ing educational costs anticipated for 
that period. 

The Bureau's IBM installation is a 
conventional unit. The 024 key 
punches and 056 verifiers are used to 
put the necessary information on the 
IBM cards to insure accurate proc- 
essing in subsequent operations. A 
552 interpreter is used to print the 
alphabetical or numerical informa- 
tion punched in the card across the 
toy) of the same card for easy reading. 
With the help of other machines such 
as the 077 collator, 083 sorter, 101 
statistical machine, 402 tabulator, 513 
summary punch and a 601A calculat- 
ing punch, it is possible to alphabe- 
tize a directory or compute involved 
correlations. 

During the legislative sessions 
when changes are being considered 
in the apportionment formulas, the 
machines get a real workout. The 
basic question in each instance is: “If 
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FREE. ..to help you in the diesseum 


Are you looking for classroom aids in teaching? New Among them you'll find maps, kits, film strips, motion 
projects and materials? Then this booklet should interest pictures, booklets, charts, study prints and many other 
you. It describes a wide variety of instructional aids — items. But the BOOKLET tells the story best—and even 
all offered without charge. includes order cards for you. It’s yours for the asking. 


Note: Offer good only in Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Oregon, Nevada, Utah and Washington. 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Standard Oil Company of California 
Educational Services 

225 Bush Street SCHOOL 
San Francisco 20, California 


NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 
CITY 

Please send me a free copy of your booklet, 

‘Free Teaching Materials and Services.” STATE 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


plans ahead to serve you better 
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Once upon 
a time, Science 
lived in 
an ivory 
tower. 
But that 
was before... 





























THE MACMILLAN 
SCIENCE-LIFE 


SERIES 
Barnard-Stendler-Spock 


More absorbing than any fairy 
tale, this amazing science ac- 
tion program takes science out 
of the ivory-towered labora- 
tory and brings it into the 
everyday life of the child. Sci- 
entific facts, concepts, and 
methods come alive for your 
pupils as they learn through 
direct experience: testing, 
questioning, experimenting 
and manipulating. Unique 
chapters on Health and Safety, 
presented as meaningful appli- 
cations of science, help to 
show the child how he can 
use science to solve his own 
problems and answer his own 
questions. 


Its no fairy tale that 
THE MACMILLAN 
SCIENCE LIFE SERIES 


provides 


The TEACHERS ANNO- 
TATED EDITIONS conveni- 
ently combined into a single 
book: colorful text * practical 
manual * complete answer key 
* unit tests * easy-to-follow 
marginal annotations in color. 


Your Macmillan representatives 
in California are: 
FRANCIS W. SHANAHAN 
AND LESTER L. WALKER 


111 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 


"The Macmillan Company 
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this or that change is voted, how 
much will it cost the State?” The 
apportionments are then computed 
on the basis of the proposed change. 
This general answer for the total cost 
to the State is not too difficult to de- 
termine. However, experience shows 
that the general answer does not suf- 
fice. The individual legislators want 
to know how the proposed change 
affects each of their constituent 
school districts. The apportionment 
must be figured in different ways for 
each of the more than 1700 districts. 
Elementary districts with less than 
100 A.D.A. are considered sepa- 
rately, as are the districts with 101 
to 900 A.D.A. and those districts over 
901 A.D.A. The same holds true for 
high school districts of 1-300 A.D.A., 
those with 301 A.D.A. and over, and 
the junior college districts. 


This is a tremendous task but 
thanks to the IBM equipment, au- 
thoritative answers are forthcoming 
in time to guide legislation. With 
much of the guesswork thus re- 
moved, the subsequent legislative 
session can devote more of its efforts 
to improving the over-all school sup- 
port structure and less to correcting 
inequities that the enacted changes 
might have caused. Rapid processing 
has also made it possible to take into 
account changes in assessed valua- 
tion and enrollment in the derivation 
of the special apportionments for 
growth during the school year. 


As a guide to individual school dis- 
tricts and an aid in strengthening 
school support legislation, detailed 
cost studies are prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Education Research. These 
reports include the names, location, 
A.D.A. and the grade span main- 
tained in each district; assessed val- 
uation, district tax rate levied, and 
assessed valuation per A.D.A. for 
each level; total current expenses of 
education, current expenses per 
A.D.A., food and community serv- 
ices, and capital outlay; distribution 
of current expenses from the general 
fund, amounts per A.D.A. and per- 
centage distribution of current ex- 
penses. The cost studies distributed 
this year will clearly indicate the per 
cent and the amount per A.D.A. 
teacher salaries represent in relation 
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A tabulating machine board is wired 
to process school financial reports. 


to current expenses. The cost studies 
are provided in 26 separate reports 
according to school level and enroll- 
ment. 

As a service organization, the Bu- 
reau of Education Research works 
closely with the various other bu- 
reaus and divisions in the State De- 
partment of Education. In some in- 
stances, it processes the data, as in 
the teacher demand and supply stud- 
ies, or surplus properties, textbooks, 
or the school lunch program, and the 
bureaus with the specific responsi- 
bilities analyze the results. In other 
instances, the Bureau is more deeply 
involved, as in the study of programs 
for the gifted and for the emotionally 
disturbed, in special studies for the 
Curriculum Commission, and in co- 
operative studies with various pro- 
fessional organizations. The National 
Defense Education Act, particularly 
Title X with its emphasis upon im- 
proving statistical services in state 
departments of education, will pro- 
vide many interesting opportunities 
for important studies. 

Impressive as all of this may sound 
and as helpful as the machines may 
be, one standout fact remains: the big 
answer depends completely on the 
many individual answers. Whether 
you are a teacher throwing that im- 
portant pebble in the A.D.A. pool or 
responding to a questionnaire re- 
garding the current arithmetic text- 
book, a principal filling in the 
October report, or a superintendent 
completing the J-24 and J-25, your 
help and effort is indispensable. As 
in your classroom or in your school, 
if you want answers you have to ask 
questions—important questions—and 
you act in the light of your answers. 
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These are wonderful 


NEW teaching tools... 
and you can put them to work 


in your classroom TODAY 


CORRELATED 
CLASSROOM 
MATERIALS 


The first fully-coordinated Audio-Visual-Literary 
Materials for the self-contained classroom... 
lessons to SEE, HEAR and READ. 


These new correlated materials combine three media— 
View- Master three-dimension pictures, illustrated 
readers and dramatized records covering accepted 
study course areas. 


Sawyer’s Correlated Classroom Materials are 
inexpensive. They are versatile and flexible, easy and 
practical to use in an almost infinite variety of 
classroom applications. They pfovide an effective 
motivational tool for teaching subject matter and 
reading skills to classroom groups, yet at the same time 
they allow for individual differences in learning rate 
and are ideal aids to home study and self help. 


We urge you to write today—just fill in the coupon 
below—for a colorful free brochure on these new 
classroom materials. 


Dept. CM 
Sawyer’s Inc., P.O. Box 490, Portland 7, Ore. 


Please send free literature on Sawyer’s Correlated Classroom 
Materials, to: 


Name 

School 

Position 

Address. 

Me oe State 


® Sawyer's Inc. 
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Professional questions answered by 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


CTA Public Relations Executive 





By 
J.D. HOWARD 


airlines, living accommodations, and all major sightseeing drives on Oahu — Circle 
island, Mt. Tantalus, Koko Head, Pearl Harbor, and City Tour. It also includes an ex- 
tensive beach program — a catamaran cruise, outrigger canoe rides, glass bottom boat 
excursions, and a visit to the aquarium. Social events highlight the tour. These include 
introduction parties where new friends are met, welcome dinner and floor show at 
Hawaiian Village Tapa Room, fashion show dinner at Reef Hotel, a special “Night 
in Japan” party, formal dinner dance and floor show at Royal Hawaiian Hotel, and 
farewell “luau” native feast at Queen’s Surf. Tips, transfers, and many other extras 
are also included. Roundtrip steamship travel is available at adjusted tour rates. 


APARTMENT RESIDENCE AT WAIKIKI 


Residence is in beach hotel apartments at Waikiki. Includes complete hotel service, plus 


UNIVERSITY OF 


HAWAII 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 


44 DAYS 


$ re 
TOUR PRICE—ONLY ti 


THE ORIGINAL STUDY AND FUN TOUR TO HAWAII 
HOWARD TOURS ([nnuaw 


Price includes round trip air travel between Hawaii and West Coast via scheduled 


kitchen facilities, daily maid service, etc. 


APPLY 


HOWARD TOURS, INC. 
578 GRAND AVENUE - OAKLAND 10, CALIFORNIA - TEmplebar 6-1707 


A Year Is 75% 


Q. I’m in my third year of teaching 
in this district, but must request ma- 
ternity leave starting in late February 
or early March. Our district policy 
states that maternity leave will not 
constitute a break in continuity of 
service for tenure. Yet I’m told that 
when I return next fall I will not be 
on tenure because I will not have 
served 75 per cent of this school year. 
We have another district policy re- 
garding substitute teachers serving 
75 per cent of the year, but I don’t 
see that this could apply to me. Does 
State law require teachers to serve 75 
per cent of the year to obtain credit 
towards tenure, or is this a matter 
left to local policy? 

Ans. Teachers obtain permanent 
classification after serving “three 
complete school years” upon being 
employed for the fourth year. In Sec- 
tion 13099 (1957 Education Code), a 
complete school year is defined 
75 per cent of the number of days 
that school is in session. The policy 





















































that a leave will not constitute a 
break in continuity of service means 
that the preceding two years would 
count as probationary years and that 
the teacher would not have to start 
over on her return to duty. This, too, 
is in accord with the Education 
Code. 

The status of a teacher who serves 
more than half the year on an annua! 
contract and is on maternity leave 
for the remainder of the year is suf- 
ficiently indefinite that the board 
probably could, if it so desired, 
count this as a full year of service. 
However, it is certain that your 


board is not compelled to do so. 
2 * * 


Political Activity 

Q. Our county counsel has ruled 
that Education Code Section 919 
(added in 1959 session) implies that 
teachers cannot participate in a dis- 
trict bond or tax election campaign. 
It specifies that board members and 
administrative employees with no 
classroom teaching assignments may 


ORIENT 


SUMMER 1960 


After Our Hawaii Tour 










$1,397 from Hawaii 
$1,597 from West Coast 


Now is the time to discover the Far 
East and enjoy a visit which assures 
lifelong memories and experiences 
of great enjoyment and perception. 


While Europe offers Americans the 
history of their heritage, the Pacific 
offers a window into an important 
area of the world’s future. Every 
tour day in the Orient is a stim- 
ulating and educational experience 
in history, society, politics, religion, 
and architecture. Knowiedge and 
impressions acquired on the trip 
will contribute lasting values to the 
traveler's own culture, background, 
and education. 


The greatest single element distin- 
guishing the HOWARD TOURS from 
other tours to the Orient is the ex- 
tensive schedule of social and other 
similar events held in every major 
city visited. Such a program would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to 
incorporate in the itinerary of an 
independent traveler. 


HOWARD TOURS, INC. 


578 Grand Ave. * Oakland 10, Calif. 
TEmplebar 6-1707 
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on this year’s 
Standard School Broadcast 


Yellowstone Oct. 15 
Sequoia & Kings Canyon Oct. 22 
Yosemite Oct. 29 
Glacier re Nov. 5 
Lassen Volcanic Nov. 12 
Carlsbad Caverns Nov. 19 
Big Bend Dec. 3 
Mt. Rainier Dec. 10 
Mt. McKinley Dec. 17 
Hawaii jan. 7 
Crater Lake Jan. 14 
Mesa Verde & Rocky Mt. —Jan. 21 
Grand Canyon Jan. 28 
Hot Springs & Platt Feb. 4 
Mammoth Cave Feb. 11 
Shenandoah Feb. 18 
Olympic Feb. 25 
Everglades Mar. 3 
Wind Cave Mar. 10 
Great Smoky Mt. Mar. 17 
Bryce Canyon Mar. 24 
Grand Teton Mar. 31 
Acadia Apr. 7 
Zion Apr. 21 
Isle Royale Apr. 28 
Virgin Islands May 5 


The complete list of stations broadcasting the 
Program is given in the Teacher’s Mauual. 


TEACHER'S MANUAL—FREE 
Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards have 
been sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards, write to Standard School 
Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 20, California, 


UCU LO 


OF CALIFORNIA 





participate. Why have teachers been 
ruled out of their citizen’s rights to 
campaign for a proposition in which 
they believe? 


Ans. The bill under which this 
Code Section was enacted was intro- 
duced as a result of a suit filed 
against an administrator in one coun- 
ty to prevent him from speaking in 
support of a bond election to service 
clubs and civic groups. It was the 
author’s intent and opinion that the 
new Section would apply to presen- 
tations made during school time, in- 
asmuch as the right to participate in 
political activities during off-duty 
hours was already protected by Sec. 
13205 (13004 in the 1959 Code). 

Your county counsel's interpreta- 
tion probably could be justified inso- 
far as participation of teachers dur- 
ing duty hours is concerned, but we 
fail to see that the wording of Sec. 
919 would preclude participation 
during off-duty hours in view of 
Sec. 13004. 


2 * 2 


Retirement Benefit 


Q. I must teach 22 more years be- 
fore I retire, and I pay $750 per year 
into the retirement fund. This means 
I'll have paid in some $21,000 by 
1980. I understand that if 1 die short- 
ly after retiring, I would get only 
the $400 death benefit and my sur- 
vivors get none of the $21,000. If this 
is true, wouldn’t I be better off to 
buy life insurance? 

Ans. You wouldn't even get the 
$400—that would go to your bene- 
ficiary. However, by selection of one 
of the optional plans when you re- 
tire, you could assure that payments 
would continue to your beneficiary. 
Choice of options involves a gamble, 
but all are figured actuarily, so a 
lucky guess would be required to ex- 
tract the maximum benefits. 

I think it should be obvious, how- 
ever, that a person interested only in 
life insurance would not serve his 
purpose by investing in retirement 
protection. Purposes of the two sys- 
tems are entirely different. It’s equal- 
ly obvious that a life insurance pol- 
icy would provide no income for 
your retirement years. 

If you want a combination, it 
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“DEBONAIR 60° 


28 DAY VACATION 
PRICED FROM $842 
(Family plan from New York) 


Accent on Comfort includes: 

e@ Jet Flight across Atlantic 

@ Only 2 one-night stays (during last 
20 days of trip) 

@ French Super Express Train “Mis- 
tral”... Nice to Paris 

@ Deluxe motorcoach through Scenic 
Europe 

@ All twin-bedded rooms with private 
bath or shower 

and featuring: 
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PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU Le 
* 
THEATRE IN LONDON i 
* Ff 
FOLIES BERGERE IN PARIS : 
+ 
RHINE RIVER STEAMER 


_ erresconecenammmmnnccanenecammn 


You Travel With Flair 
When You Go Debonair 


oF THE 
of YOp, 
& VTOURS *%: 
SCANDINAVIA . . . See it all on this 


unusual, adventuresome tour, via 
Steamer through the Fjords of Nor- 
way to the Land of the Midnight 
Sun above the Arctic Circle. 

Visit Copenhagen, Oslo, Helsinki, 
and Stockholm. 

An intimate view of the places and 
people other tours miss. Full price, 
$1690. 





CuactamBoro nytu! 











SEE RUSSIA .. . From the Black Sea 
resort of Yalta to the grey walls of 
the Kremlin, you'll love every ex- 
citing minute of your 47 day tour. 
Learn about Russia first hand. Visit 
12 countries, and such cities as 
Berlin, Moscow, Leningrad and 
Kiev. Full price, $1890. 


Each tour features meals, hotels and 
superb travel comfort, via modern Motor- 
coach. Round Trip Transatlantic “‘Jet’’ 
Service included. FOR INFORMATION ASK 
your nearest travel agent or write: 


DEBONAIR TOURS 
2067 Mountain Blvd. © Oakland 11, Calif. 





would be well for you to investigate 
the costs of purchasing a policy 
which would provide retirement an- 
nuities comparable to your teachers’ 
retirement system and at the same 
time offer life insurance equal to the 
survivors benefits enacted by the 
1959 Legislature. Such an investiga- 
tion will lead you to a new apprecia- 
tion of what you're getting for your 
$750 per year. 
2 
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Community Property 

Q. Is money deposited in the 
Teachers’ Retirement System consid- 
ered community property? In case of 
divorce, can a wife attach the retire- 
ment fund of a teacher husband? 

Ans. On the basis of court deci- 
sions rendered in respect to the Cali- 
fornia State Employees Retirement 
System, our attorneys advise us that 
contributions which a teacher has 
made to the retirement fund during 
the period of marriage do constitute 
community property, along with in- 
terest which has accrued on such 
contributions. 


while you advance 


London’ Bergen Oslo 
Amsterdam Brussels 

St. Wolfgang Vienna 
Lucerne 


Rome 


Zurich 


Florence Genoa 


See the fabled sights of 


EUROPE 


your academic standing 


Heidelberg 
Innsbruck Passion Play 
Lugano 


Since the husband would have no 
means of withdrawing money from 
this fund while he remained in teach- 
ing, neither could his wife. Normally, 
however, the trial court will award 
the plaintiff other community prop- 
erty equivalent in value to her inter- 


est in the retirement fund. 
= oe * 


Conflict of Interest 

Q. Is there any “conflict of inter- 
est” when a brother teaches on a 
faculty and his sister is on the board 
which sets his salary? Also, is there 
a “conflict of interest” where the 
mayor of a town is on a school board 
and the school must transact quite a 
bit of business with various depart- 
ments of the city? 

Ans. We have found that if the 
brother and sister are not residing in 
the same household, there is not like- 
ly to be a conflict of interest when 
one is on the school board employ- 
ing the other. Serious question is 
created, however, if they are resid- 
ing together, since it has been held 
that the employed member’s salary 


57 days you'll never forget! 


Stockholm Copenhagen 


Munich 


Milan 
Nice 


Venice 


Geneva Paris 


Optional routing available to 
Helsinki, Leningrad, Moscow, Warsaw, Prague 


would add to the prosperity of both 

In respect to conflict of interest in, 
the case of a mayor or city council- 
man who also retains membershi) 
on a school board in the same com- 
munity, there is some difference of 
opinion — at least a difference in 
practice. 

I know of one instance where this 
is occurring, much to the detriment 
of the school district, though not be- 
cause of conflict of economic inter- 
ests. In other counties, it has been 
held that because of possible city vs. 
school district issues in such matters 
as zoning, there is a conflict of inter- 
est and a person would have to re- 
sign from one board or the other. 
The conflict is even more obvious in 
respect to a school board and the 
county board of supervisors, when 
the latter has a major control of 
property assessments for school tax 
purposes. 

I think most district attorneys 
would take the same point of view 
as that quoted above. we 





As a member of the CTA tour you 


@ participate in a comparative education 
seminar under the direction of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific. 


e@ have the option of earning 6 university 
credits (and applying for income tax 
credit). 


@ enjoy an unmatched opportunity to 
study current trends in European ed- 
ucation. 


@ accomplish, as educational ambassadors 
at the “grass roots” level, what diplo- 
mats often cannot. 


In addition, you'll have the lasting pleasure 
of a European vacation among congenial 
companions. 


OPEN TO EVERYBODY IN THE EDUCATION. 
AL FIELD — AND THEIR FAMILIES 


DEPARTS NEW YORK JUNE 26 


All at this amazingly low price of $1,249.00* 


from New York. *Including registration fee 


ee ee ee. pasa subetn ck coe 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION | 
! CENTRAL COAST ‘SECTION 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, California j 
l [} Please send details of the CTA European Tour i 
| {} I am interested in the seminar [j for credit 
f] mot for credit i 
i [} To hold my priority, please enter my reservation } Mave's 
now. No obligation. the 
| LOR 6 ONE EOF ooo iis Teachers Association. I key 
DOIN x <snnccnicssissisiveessosseivinisdonseavetsiasonesiiate ousiinceoneciansinsasssican aun: 1 to 
AOE iss ncienscccsninsvssnveiscovoneip-absnsstnarsnisonnsvssesnsasnanbiiinssipicinesise nce i adventure 
i Names of friends who may also be interested: i 
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HEARING AND SEEING 


Television, radio, films—power tools for learning 


JANUARY 28-30 will see the Convention 
of the Audio-Visual Education Association 
of California at Santa Rosa. Headquarters 
will be the Flamingo Motel, and all Thurs- 
day meetings and the Friday night dinner 
will be held there. Friday and Saturday 
sessions will be at the Veterans Memorial 
Auditorium. Tentative program includes 
“What the Public Expects of Education,” 

A Message from the State Legislature,” 
and “Instructional Materials—Practical 
Issues Facing Pre-Service and In-Service 
Education of Teachers.” 

NEA Department of A/V Instruction, 
scheduled for February 29-March 4 ses- 
sions at Cincinnati, Ohio, will study the 
implications of A/V for education. Key- 
note address will be by Emest O. Melby, 
professor of education at Michigan State. 
Other sessions will be led by John Ivey, 
Learning Resources Institute, New York, 
and Edgar Dale, Ohio State. 


Records and Films 


The essentials of A/V training and guid- 
ance are presented in a new series of three 
color films produced by International Film 


formation on types of film, maintenance and 
repair, and a study of the sources of film 
damage. Color, 12% min., $125. Facts About 
Projection covers care and maintenance of 
equipment and light control. Color, 16% 
min., $165. The Audio-Visual Supervisor de- 
scribes the function and responsibility of a 
typical A/V department, budget planning, 
working with curriculum groups. Color, 
18% min., $185. Further information from 
the Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Hawaii, the 50th state, is covered in a 
full color filmstrip series offered by VEC, 
Inc., 2066 Helena St., Madison 4, Wis- 
consin. The six filmstrips have been written 
and produced by Dr. W. A. Wittich, pro- 
fessor of A/V education, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Versatile Les Landin, known to Journal 
readers for his cartoons, has now illustrated 
a set of color filmstrips on science. Known 
as the “Boy Scientist” series, the five strips 
illustrate fundamental scientific principles 
of space and matter, with just enough 
humor to interest children. Brochure with 
full information from Long Filmslide Serv- 
ice, 7505 Fairmount Ave., El Cerrito 8, 
Calif 


Pacific Productions, 414 Mason St., San 
Francisco 2, offer the Filmstrip Reading 
Series, 41 color filmstrips on use of the 
dictionary, reading for understanding, and 
efficient use of books. Descriptive folder 
available. 

Indiana University’s A/V Center has re- 
leased its 664-page 1960 Educational Motion 
Picture Catalog, listing approximately 6000 
films of educational value. The current cata- 
log replaces the 1956 catalog and supple- 
ments. Address requests to Circulation 
Dept., A/V Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, asking whether you 
are entitled to a free copy. One copy is 
furnished free to users, and distribution is 
limited. Extra copies are available for each 
$100 worth of service. 

Other new catalogs available on request 
from: 

—McGraw-Hill Filmstrips, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. 

—University of California, Dept. of Vis- 
ual Communication, U.C. Extension, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24 (Educa- 
tional Films listing.) 

—Thorne Films, 1707 Hillside Rd., Boul- 
der, Colo. 

—Photo & Sound, 116 Natoma St., San 
Francisco 5, or 5525 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28. (Educational Films & Filmstrips 
correlated with Heath Elementary Science 
Series.) 


Bureau, Inc. Facts About Film gives in- ; 


A summer session afloat and on 

land under the direction of the 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, conducted 
by members of their faculty. Six 
graduate credits available in several 
areas of study. 


To the SOUTH PACIFIC ... you will be 
aboard Matson’s fully air conditioned 
$.S. Mariposa departing San Francisco 
June 29th and Los Angeles June 30th 
Then a choice of three returns with 
stopovers permitted at Hawaii... 


{1) $.S. MARIPOSA arrive S.F. August 10th 
(2) $.S. MONTEREY arrive S.F. August 30th 


{3} PAA or Qantas Airlines arriving 
San Francisco August 5th or later, 


SOUTH 
PACIFIC 


with ample time for visiting 
NEW ZEALAND 


TAHITI 


TASMANIA _ FiJi 


Open to everybody in the educational field 
and their families. Rates determined by 
room selection — limited reservations .... 
F CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
_ CENTRAL COAST SECTION : 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, California 


() Please send details of the CTA South Pacific ‘Tour 
(] I am interested in the seminar [j for credit 


Here’s 
your 
ticket 

to 
Paradise 


1 am a member of. 


{] To hold my priority, please enter my reservation 
now. No obligation. 


Discover the 


on a study cruise 


AUSTRALIA 
SAMOA HAWAII 
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[} not for credit ‘ ‘ 
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SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS 
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AMAZING oneuter 


This ingenious device tells at a glance just how fast 
your students can ‘‘take dictation.’' Takes the 
guesswork out of teaching shorthand. You can tell 
even to number of seconds how fast your students 
can write the dictation. 


Set the dials at desired rate. Click your stop watch 
at time expiration, and your answer shows on the 
computer. ONCE YOU HAVE USED THE LADD 
COMPUTER, YOU WILL WONDER HOW YOU GOT 
ALONG WITHOUT IT. A real NECESSITY for the 
teacher who wants accurate timing of dictation. 
If you are not amazed and pleased with the LADD 
COMPUTER your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
Send $1.00 today and this valuable teacher's aid 
plus detailed instruction sheet will be mailed post- 
paid to you at once. 


R. E. Jones & Co. 


Distributors 
1752 Westwood Blvd. — Dept. 101 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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140 TITLES 
for any 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 
2 
Catalogs printed 
especially for your grade. 
* 


Write for your free catalog now — 
be sure to state grade desired. 





@ Reading Readiness @ Grade 5 

@ Kindergarten @ Grade 6 

@ Grade 1 @ Junior High 

@ Grade 2 @ Special Education 
@ Grade 3 

@ Grade 4 
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ELIZABETt 


—Association Films, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. (Selected Motion Pictures, 
1959-60.) 

—Herbert E. Budek, 324 Union St., Hac- 
kensack, N. J. (Filmstrips on History of Art.) 


New Ideas 

Argus Cameras, division of Sylvania 
Electric Products, has entered the A/V 
field and will market as its first product 
in this area a direct-wire TV system aimed 
at breaking the “present price barrier.” 
Heart of the new system is a lightweight 
vidicon camera with manufacturer’s sug- 
gested list of $595. For full information 
write Sylvania, 730-3rd Ave., New York 17. 

A TV repeater system which permits 
entire school districts to receive programs 
from distant educational stations has been 
developed by Adler Electronics, New 
Rochelle, New York. A typical system is 
presently providing TV programing for 
11,500 pupils in Skagit County, Washing- 
ton. The repeater, which rebroadcasts the 
programs of the 65-mile-distant educational 
TV station in Seattle, was built at a total 
cost of $6,500. Full information on the 
repeaters—known in the trade as translators 
—may be obtained from the manufacturer. 


ETV 


The nation’s 45th station, WMUB-TV, 
Oxford, Ohio, went on the air last Octo- 
ber, the tenth to begin operation in 1959. 
There are still 214 channels reserved for 
ETV, but not yet activated. 

“Project Stratovision,” a unique experi- 
ment in gaining wide TV coverage through 
airborne transmitters, came into being last 
October 30, when applications were filed 
with FCC by Purdue University, Indiana. 
Aircraft, circling at 23,000 feet, will serv- 
ice a radius of 150-200 miles, reaching 
some 13,000 school and colleges with ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 students. Only a 
fraction of these would participate directly 
in the broadcasts proposed during the 1960- 
61 school year. Program budget for the 
first year has been set at $7 million. Ford 
Foundation has set aside $4.5 million as 
grants to be used as needed, and costly 
services and equipment will be provided by 
Westinghouse, General Dynamics and CBS 
Laboratories. Further grants from industry 
are being sought. 

At its third meeting in Washington, D.C., 
the Advisory Committee for Title VII of 
NDEA selected for approval 34 research 
proposals from a total of 155 applications. 
Among the California proposals approved 
are: 

Santa Barbara high school district: Eval- 
uation of junior high school foreign lan- 
guage instruction, with various degrees of 
electronic media. 

UCLA: Group measurement of emotional 
responses to film. 

Fontana unified school district: Use of 
closed-circuit TV as a means of improving 
effectiveness of classroom teachers. 

Previously approved has been U.C. Med- 
ical Center, San Francisco: Experimentation 
and development of new and more effec- 
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tive techniques and methods for traini:.g 
teachers in, and presenting academic su)- 
ject matter through, the special media of 
TV and video tapes in the health sciences. 

In the dissemination projects under Part 
B of Title VII, Stanford Institute of Coin- 
munications was recommended for approv al 
and negotiation of contracts to conduct a 
series of four annual conferences to explore 
needed research in educational uses of new 
media. 

A radio series by R. L. Shayon, creator 
of “You Are There,” is being heard through 
the facilities of the 79-station National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters. 
Called “Everybody’s Mountain,” the series 
is based on one year of study of the most 
significant accomplishments in America’s 
schools. Shows are composed of visits to 
actual classrooms. 














Commercial TV 


Last September, National Parent-Teacher 
magazine began an evaluation of current 
TV programs by viewer groups of PTA 
members. Programs approved in the PTA 
listings are: ABC’s Leave it to Beaver, Real 
McCoys, Dick Clark’s American Bandstand; 
CBS’s Captain Kangaroo, Lassie, Father 
Knows Best; NBC’s Sea Hunt; and independ- 
ent productions Whirlybirds, Woody Wood- 
pecker, and Ding Dong School. Middle 
ground opinions appeared on Here’s Geral- 
dine, Ruff and Reddy, Circus Boy and Romper 
Room, but definite thumbs down went to 
Heckle & Jeckle, Mighty Mouse, On the Go, 
Wanted: Dead or Alive, 77 Sunset Strip, 
Wyatt Earp, Shock Theatre, Bat Masterson, 
Howdy Doody, Zorro and Bold Venture. 

Programs to watch for: 

NBC NETWORK: “The Tempest,” Feb- 
ruary 3. Teleguides to be distributed to 
teachers and administrative personnel 
through Scholastic Teacher Magazine. 

—“Not So Long Ago,” January 31. A 
Project 20 report of the U.S.A. during the 
years 1945-1950. 

—“Our American Heritage,” with the 
story of John Charles Fremont on January 
24, and Ulysses S. Grant February 21. 

CBS NETWORK: “Years of Crisis,” 
January 6. Annual appraisal of major news 
developments around the globe. 

—“Young People’s Concerts,” January 
23. (Leonard Bernstein) 

—“Ethan Frome,” February 11. (Du Pont 
Show) 

—‘The Hidden Revolution,” (CBS 
Radio). Began December 15 with “The 
Face of Retirement.” January 5, “Twentieth 
Century Nomads,” story of effect of popula- 
tion shifts; February 2, “Economics in Won- 
derland,” discussion on whether American 
standard of living can hold its own in world 
competition; March 8, “Education Lim- 
ited.” 

A special poster is available on the above, 
intended to help teachers use the series :s 
an aid to classroom discussion, individual 
project or committee work. Consult local 
CBS radio station for poster or broadcast 
times. xr 
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Passenger-Carrying FREIGHTERS 
Are the Secret of Low Cost Travel 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be-forgotten 
crui-e to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence 
River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get; large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can be yours 
for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded 
voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or three week vacations up and 
down the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. Name the port and the chances are you can find 
it listed in Travel Routes Around the World. This is the book that names the lines, 
tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds 
of thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. Travel editors and travel 
writers say ‘‘To learn how to travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort get Travel 
Routes Around the World.”’ 


It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130-page 1960 edition includes practically every 
passenger carrying service starting from or going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, 
the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, 
the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section 
called ‘‘How to See the World at Low Cost,”’ plus pages and pages of maps. 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than you ever 
thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon 





Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U.S. so nearly like Tahiti in 
appearance, beauty, and color even the natives say it was made from a rainbow? (And 
that costs here are so low you can not only reach it but also stay a while for hardly 
more than you’d spend at a resort in the U.S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its most dazzling 
surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings are pleasant, and 
the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, France, 
along the Mediterranean, and,in the world’s other low cost wonderlands? 


Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you know which of the South Sea 
Islands are as unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot world 
travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where two can live in sheer luxury, 
with a retinue of servants for only $175 a month? 


Bargain Paradise of the World, a big book with about 70 photos and 4 maps, 
proves that if you can afford a vacation in the U.S., the rest of the world is closer 
than you think. Author Norman D. Ford, honorary vice president of the British Globe 
Trotters Club, shows that the American dollar is respected all over the world, and buys 
a lot more than you’d give it credit for. 


Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for months on 
end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you’d spend for a few months 
at home. Or if you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a real rest, this book shows how 
you can afford it. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U.S. border to reach 
some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how much you can do 
on the money you’ve got. Send now for Bargain Paradises of the World. Price $1.50. 
Use coupon to order. 





Round the World on a Shoestring 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, you don’t 
need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $500-$1000 on a 
one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know you can travel all the way 
to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc. by bus and rail for just 
$139 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do you know you 
can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for only a fourth the cost—and that 
there are half a dozen other round the world routings for under $1000? 


There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or like a traveler, who 
knows all the ways to reach his destination economically, comfortably, and while 
seeing the most. 


Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives you the 
traveler’s picture of the world showing you the lower cest, comfortable ways to 
practically any part of the world. Page after page reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane 
and other routings that save you money and open the world to you. 


What do you want to do? Explore the West Indies? This is the guide 
that tells you how to see them like an old time resident who knows 
all the tricks of how to make one dollar do the work of two. Visit 
Mexico? This is the guide that tells you the low cost ways of reaching 
the sights (how 76c takes you via 8-passenger automobile as far as 
those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam around South America? 
Europe? Any other part of the world? This is the guide that tells you 
where and how to go at prices ycu can really afford. 

If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that travel is within your 
teach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. It’s a big book, with over 
75,100 words, filled with facts, prices, and routings, «nd it’s yours for only $1.50. 
Eve one little hint can save you this sum several times over. 


Special Offer: all three books above—Travel Routes Around the World, Bargain 


Paradises of the World, and How to Travel Without Being Rich—for $3. 





HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, in overseas branches 
of American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even exploring if you’re adventurous. 


The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new book How to Get a 
Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you’re male or female, young or old, whether 
you want a life-time of paid traveling or just hanker to roam the world for a short 
year or so, here are the facts you want, complete with names and addesses and full 
hos about the preparations to make, the cautions to observe, the countries 
to head for. 


You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour-conductors), in importing and 
exporting concerns, with mining and construction companies. Here’s the story of jobs 
in the Red Cross and the UN organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost- 
sure way for a young girl to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel 
opportunities if you will teach English to foreigners, and the fabulous travel possi- 
bilities for those who know stenography. 


“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world today?’’ Norman 
Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And he replies in 75,000 words of 
facts, ‘‘The answer is still a very definite Yes.’’ 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That Takes You 
Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price, $1.50. Fill out coupon. 





Where to Retire or Vacation 


at what look like prewar prices — and 


where no one ever heard of nerves or worries 





These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low cost Florida 
retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the Southwest, California, 
the South and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas which the crowds have not yet 
discovered. 


—Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm and 
sunny as Miami Beach’s yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island that looks 
like Hawaii yet is 2,000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air trip to get there). 
Cr those many other low-cost exquisitely beautiful spots all over the United States and 
Canada which visitors in-a-hurry overlook (so costs are low and stay low). 


Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacationing or retire- 
ment paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous as far-off countries yet every 
one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 


@ Frarce’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world—-completely surrounded 
by Canadian territory . . . or a village more Scottish than Scotland . . . or age-old 
Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S., where no one ever heard of nervous tension 
or the worries of modern day life. 


@ Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet new people 
. . . (but they never come by the thousands to raise prices or crowd you out). 


@ That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost endless round 
of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord dinners and a 
fine arts program. That southern island first discovered by millionaires who had all the 


world to roam in . . . and now their hideaways are open to anyone who knows where 
to find them. 


You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of art 
colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of areas 
with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. Here are the real U.8.A.- 
brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman who’s had enough of crowds. Here, 
too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics-like islands, and dozens of other spots just 
about perfect for your retirement or vacation at some of the lowest prices you’re 
heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. They’re all in the United States and 
Canada, and for good measure you also read about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, 
the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 


Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to freedom 
from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really afford. About 100,000 words 
and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 


Mail to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 85 Duke St. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $......... (cash, check or money order). Please send me the 
books checked below. You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


(J TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD—(the traveler’s directory of 
passenger-carrying freighters). $1. 

(1 BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, $1.50. 

(] HOW TO TRAVEL WITHOUT BEING RICH. $1.50. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Travel Routes Around the World, Bargain Paradises 
of the World, and How to Travel Without Being Rich—all three 
($4 value) for $3. 


C1] HOW TO GET A JOB THAT TAKES YOU TRAVELING. $1.50. 
(] OFF-THE-BEATEN PATH . . . America’s own bargain Paradises. $2. 


SPECIAL OFFER: All five books listed above for only $6. 
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Test Your Knowledge of 
Chiropractic 


To assure the best of health care, be sure 
your doctor displays the emblem of the 
California Chiropractic Association (see 
below). The members are pledged to the 
highest ethical standards in the practice 
and advancement of the Chiropractic 
healing profession. 


Here is an easy, 30-second quiz. If you 
3 answer 8 correctly, you are an expert; 
¢ 6 is average; 5 or less, you owe it to 
yourself and family to learn what Chiro- 
practic can do for you. 


. Doctors of Chiropractic are trained to take blood TRUE FALSE 
pressures and use other standard procedures of 
diagnosis and interpretation. 


. Chiropractic treatment includes more than spinal 
manipulation. 


. The California Workmen's Compensation Act was 
amended in 1945 to include Chiropractic care for 
all persons covered by the Act. 


. A Doctor of Chiropractic is trained to diagnose, test, 
and tell the patient if he has nephritis, diabetes, 
tuberculosis or other diseases. 


. All of the following are required subjects in a 
college of Chiropractic: anatomy, physiology, bio- 
chemistry, public health, pathology, bacteriology, 
pediatrics, obstetrics and gynecology, proctology, 
dermatology, psychiatry, neurology, physical ther- 
apy, diagnosis and X-ray. 


. To get a degree as a Doctor of Chiropractic in Cali- 
fornia, by law a student must complete a minimum 
4-year, 4000-hour course prescribed and supervised 
by the State of California. 


. Colleges accredited by the California Chiropractic 
Association have a minimum 4-year curriculum that 
parallels the minimum requirements of the American 
Medical Association for Class A_ schools, using 
standard texts. 


. Chiropractic is recognized by over 500 insurance 
companies. 


. Chiropractors pioneered the study of vitamins and 
diets, and much of the physical therapy equipment 
and procedures now used by all healing professions. 


. Most Doctors of Chiropractic are in general practice 
as family doctors, but others are specialists. 


All of the above statements are TRUE. In addition to adjusting the 
spine, there is much that your family Doctor of Chiropractic can do 
to keep you healthy and to help sick people get well. 


FREE FOLDER: Write today for your free copy of ‘The 
Case for the Chiropractors,” by Samuel Grafton, re- 
printed from McCALL’S MAGAZINE of October, 1959. 
Learn the amazing facts as published in this impartial 
survey. 


LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM. For the best 
of health care, make sure your doctor 
is a member of the California Chiro- 
practic Ass'n., all pledged to the high- 
est ethical standards. 


CALIFORNIA CHIROPRACTIC ASSOCIATION 
2624 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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Notes in the Margin 


Bantam Books will publish a 35c paper- 
back edition of “Our Troubled Youth” in 
February with a first printing order of 400,- 
000 copies. The original hardcover edition, 
which had been reviewed in September 
issue of CTA Journal, marked the author, 
Dr. Frederic Mayer, as a versatile and pro- 
lific spokesman for educational thought in 
contemporary society. Dr. Mayer is profes- 
sor of humanities at the University of Red- 
lands and is currently associated with Movie 
Actor Jeff Chandler and Screen Writer 
Henry F. Greenberg in the production of a 
full-length motion picture tentatively titled 
“The Teacher.” 


Conditions of Work for Quality Teaching, 
covering the study which took CTA’s Dr. 
Kenneth R. Brown to Washington, D.C., for 
six months, has just been published by NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. The 
study, based on the results of a question- 
naire distributed to classroom teachers, ad- 
ministrators and others, identifies conditions 
which prevent American education from 
attaining the desired degree of excellence, 
and recommends methods for improvement. 
Chapter headings are Professional Recogni- 
tion, Time and Means (the right to a man- 
ageable task), Fair Treatment, Good Admin- 
istration, and Security and Welfare. An 
important book for local association study 
conferences, boards of education, or any- 
one interested in working with teacher or 
parent-teacher groups. Single copies $1.25, 
quantity discounts available. Order from 
NEA. 


Late November saw the publication of 
As Others See Us, by Princeton University 
Press. The book is the result of a project of 
the American European Foundation and 
presents views of visitors to this country, 
as they and their countrymen see the U.S. 
and its citizens. Editor is Franz M. Joseph. 
$6. 


New booklet from WCOTP is “A Read- 
ing Guide to Asia for Teachers,” 20 pages. 
Booklet and general information on other 
WCOTP publications may be obtained at 
1227 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


New York University Press has just 
brought out How to Teach Foreign Languages 
Effectively, by Theodore Huebener, author- 
ity in his field. The book provides practical 
aid to the teacher of modern languages. 
Over 40 complete lessons in French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Spanish help illustrate 
various phases of instruction. 198 pp., $3. 
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. catalog of Publications of the Office of 
ication may be obtained by sending 25c 
the Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
at Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
: for Bulletin 1959, No. 25, Catalog 
-11000. 


‘rom National Association of Manufac- 
turers comes “Educational Aids for schools 
and colleges,” the 1959-60 catalog. Write 
NAM at 2 E. 48th St., New York 17. 

Teachers behind the iron curtain will get 
an introduction to the NEA next summer 
through an 800-word article now being pre- 
pared for America Illustrated. This is the 
magazine edited and published by the 
U.S. Information Agency for distribution in 
Soviet-controlled areas. 

—V. L. T. 


STATE COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 12) 
sion next spring) the statements be- 
low become restatements of CTA 
policy: 
(1) Governing boards of the state, county, 
and district levels should be elected lay 
bodies with the responsibility of appoint- 
ing a professionally qualified superintend- 
ent or executive officer. 
(2) CTA endorses the proposal of the 
California School Nurses Organization 
that a position of School Nurse Consult- 
ant be established in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
(3) Legislation which will provide that 
all territory in the state be made a part 
of a district maintaining a junior college 
will be supported by CTA. 
(4) CTA supports action to obtain a 15 
per cent salary raise for academic em- 
ployees and other instructional employees 
in the state colleges and the University of 
California. 


Youth Activities 
Ronald M. Lambert, chairman of 
the Youth Activities and Welfare 
committee, referred to the Council 
a resolution submitted by CTA 
Bay Section council which would 
“strengthen compulsory education in 
California.” The Council approved 
the six-point statement, which will 
become legislative policy: 
1. A society that is predicated on demo- 
cratic principles has a responsibility 


for the education of all its youth who 
are capable of being educated. 

. The comprehensive secondary school 
is the logical place for the vast major- 
ity of youth to receive its education. 


. The secondary school should increase 
its attempt to meet the needs of all 
youth by re-evaluating its objectives, 
by improving its curriculum, by ex- 
panding its guidance services, and by 
experimenting with new programs. 


4. There is a small minority of students 
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who cannot for a multitude of reasons 
(intellectual, social, emotional) profit 
by attending the secondary school. 


. Those students who cannot profit 
from further attendance at secondary 
school should be removed only after 
careful study and after all the re- 
sources available to the school have 
been utilized. Alternate means of edu- 
cation should be provided for those 
students who would benefit. 


. Compulsory education laws should be 
modified and clarified so that they 
could be interpreted and enforced 
uniformly throughout the state. 


Classroom Teachers 

Following endorsement by the 
president's council of the California 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Chairman Paul Cook presented a res- 
olution of support for the candidacy 
of George Streby of Southern Section 
for the office of vice president of the 
National Classroom Teachers De- 
partment. Viewing its former action 
as unrelated to department candida- 
cies, the Council endorsed Mr. Streby 
with a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Cook reported work by the 
department on the Hilda Maehling 
Scholarship fund, the NEA “Condi- 
tions of Work” project and the pilot 
studies being conducted in Northern 
and Bay Sections, and the regional 
conference to be held in Albuquer- 
que March 10-12. 


Salaries 

A resolution was approved by the 
Council, as presented by Harold 
Teter, chairman of the Salary Sched- 
ules and Trends committee, which 
would provide that “the California 
Education code be clarified to pro- 
vide that there be a minimum of 
at least one regularly certificated 
teacher assigned to each class or sec- 
tion at all grade levels of all public 
schools from kindergarten through 
the 14th grade.” 

Another motion submitted by the 
committee but referred back to a sub- 
committee for further study would 
have provided a definition of merit 
rating. There was extensive debate 
on the precise wording of the policy 
statement. 

Mr. Teter said the committee con- 
tinues its studies of the interpreta- 
tion of Section 13835, extra pay for 
extra duties, and a basis of pay for 
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NOW! SEE HOW THE 
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GRADER 


CUTS YOUR SCORING 
TIME TO AN INSTANT 
... GIVES YOU SUPER- 
ACCURATE SCORES ON 
ALL TESTS, QUIZZES, 
HOMEWORK 


BETTER THAN EVER! YOU GET 
FAST, ACCURATE SCORES ON 
PAPERS WITH ANY NUMBER OF 


PROBLEMS —UP TO 95! 

Just set the E-Z Grader slide at 
the total number of problems 
given. Directly below, you’ll in- 
stantly find the percentage score 
opposite the number of wrong 
answers. That’s all there is to 
do... no long, tiring calculation 
... No errors . .. no disputes. 
No wonder E-Z Grader is praised 
’round the world by teachers of 
all subjects, all grades, all re- 
porting methods. Get set now for 
years of faster, easier scoring. 
Order your E-Z Grader $1 


today! Still only 
NOW EXPANDED & IMPROVED! 
NEW E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 


Instantly and automatically gives 
you accurate percentage average 
of 3 to 17 papers. Your best 
friend at report card time. $1 


ORDER TODAY! FULLY 
GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


COMPANY. 
28999 Gates Mills Bivd., Dept. § 


Cleveland 24, Ohio 


Please rush me by return mail postpaid 
seseseeseseeeee-E-Z Graders @ $1.00 
E-Z Average Finders @ $1.00 


J cash [] check or M.O. 


Zone State 


SAVE! 10% discount on quantity orders 
of 10 or more. SAVE! 





Try to Beat These Prices for 


VITAMINS 


At Vitamin-Quota's 
AMAZING MID-WINTER VALUES 


On Freshly Packed Guaronteed-Potency Supplements 


VITAMIN A “RED” VITAMIN B12 

25,000 Units 25 MCG. 
LS ... $1.00 
250 for 
1,000 for re 

50,000 Units 
1 ku eee 
250 for . 
1,000 for 


VITAMIN C 
100 MG. 
250 for 
1,000 for 
250 MG. 


100 for 


wn 
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—-wWw-— a= 
Yows aaa 
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1,000 for . 
VITAMIN B1 
25 MG. 
250 for ; 
1,000 for scouueten 
50 MG. 
100 for nee 
250 for . 
LOGO fer... 
100 MG. 
100 for y 


250 for . 


1,000 for i 
W AMAZING 
atouctions on VITAMIN E 
100 Int'l Units 
100 for $2.25 250 for $5.25 
1,000 for $18.50 


100 for 

250 for ‘ 

1,000 for : 
500 MG. 

100 for 

250 for 

1,000 for 


200 Int'l Units 
100 for $4.25 
1 


250 for 


America's Greatest 
TONIC FORMULA 
Now Supplies a MIGHTY 


BLOOD-GROWING 
STIMULANT 


to Build New Strength and 
Energy throughout your 
ailina, rundown system* 
Try Quick-Acting FERONAT- 
ED OPTIMS today . . . with 
45 Nutritional Aids, includ- 
ing NEWER FORM OF IRON 
and Factors that Accelerate 
Absorption} . . . to Give You Results in 7 Days 
or Your Money Back! 


Each FERONATED OPTIMS Capsule Contains: 
VITAMINS Intrinsic Factor 
it, A 15,000 units Conc. 1/50 USP Unit 
.D 1,500 units MINERALS 
it, E 5 Int'l units Fer. Fumarate 315 Mg. 
it. Br 10 Mg. (Avail. Iron 100 Mg.) 
it. Bo : 5 Mg. lodine 0.1 Mg. 
Niacinamide 40 Mg. Calcium 75 Mg. 
Vit. C 100 Mg. Phosphorus 58 Mg. 
Vit. Bs 0.5 Mg. Magnesium .5 Mg. 
Folic Acid 0.25 Mg. Copper 1 Mg. 
Vit. K 0.1 Mg. Potassium 1 Mg. 
Vit. Biz 5 Mcg. Manganese 1 Mg. 
Choline 35 Mg. Zinc 0.5 Mg. 
Inositol 20 Mg. Molybdenum 0.1 Mg. 
Rutin 10 Mg. Cobalt 0.04 Mg. 
Paba 10 Mg. Nickel 0.04 Mg. 


Lemon Bioflavinoid 
Complex 10 Mg. i AMINO ACIDS 
di-Methionine 20 Mg. 
Cal. Panto. 5 Mg. Glutamic Acid 20 Mg. 
Biotin 5 Mcg. I-Lysine 10 Mg. 
Hesperidin 200 Mcg. Nucleic Acid 10 Mg. 
Linoleic Acid 5 Mg. Betaine 5 Mg. 
in A Natural Base Containing: 
Brewer's Yeast 10 Mg. Soy Bean Lec. 10 Mg. 
Liver Desic. 10 Mg. Rose Hips Ex. 10 Mg. 
Bone Marrow’ 10 Mg. Wheat Germ 10 Mg. 
+Mybex-!2 is a resin complex of Vitamin Biz. 
*Cobium is Diocty! Sodium Sulfosuccinate. 
*due to iron deficiency anemia 
Compare OPTIMS with any food supplement you 
have ever used and SEE HOW MUCH MONEY 


YOU SAVE! 
100 Capsules, $2.95 | 500 Capsules, $12.75 
$7.00 | 1000 Capsules, $23.50 


250 Capsules, 
R Buy in confidence! All orders rf 
supervised by qualified pharmacists! 


VITAMINS LISTED ARE SOLD ONLY AT ADDRESS 
BELOW. Call, phone or order C.O.D., or save all 
charges by sending check or money order. We pay 
all postage. Money back if not satisfied. 


VITAMIN-QUOTA stab. 1923 


Prescription Specialists & one of world's largest 

distributors of Vitamins. Serving over 2,500,000 

families coast-to-coast. 

Dept. L-338, 1125 S. Crenshaw Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Sales in California add 4°%, to total of order. 


adult education and summer school 
teachers. He said “Pay Windows for 
the Profession,” a handbook for salary 
committees, is being revised and will 
be distributed in its new edition this 
spring. 

The movement to increase pay of 
college and university personnel, as 
submitted in the legislative plat- 
form, was initiated by the salary com- 
mittee. 


Teacher Education 


Russel Hadwiger, chairman of the 
Teacher Education committee, re- 
ported that Dr. Roy Simpson, super- 
intendent of public instruction, had 
appeared before the committee to 
discuss current developments in the 
field of licensure reform. Based on 
recent meetings with the superin- 
tendent, he was assured that: 

(1) preliminary credentials will be 
omitted from current State Depart- 
ment of Education proposals, and 

(2) the general elementary, gen- 
eral secondary, and junior college 
credentials will be combined under 
the proposed Teaching Credential. 

A basic statement of policy on 
teacher education is now ready for 
distribution and study and its final 
draft will be submitted for Council 
action next April, the chairman con- 
cluded. 


Retirement 


A booklet, California State Teachers’ 
Retirement, 1959, reflecting all recent 
changes in the retirement law, has 
just been published by CTA, Miss 
Catherine Hanrahan announced. The 
chairman of the Retirement commit- 
tee then introduced and received 
Council approval of four legislative 
pcsitions and a position of policy: 

(1) CTA will support, or if neces- 
sary sponsor, at the 1961 Legislative 
session, legislation which would per- 
mit the refiguring of service retire- 
ments as disability retirements, upon 
presentation of satisfactory evidence, 
in cases where service retirement was 
mandatory. 

Miss Hanrahan emphasized that 
this provision would apply only to 
those teachers who retired on rela- 
tively small service retirement in- 
comes whose position would be im- 
proved under the recent and more 


34 


liberal provisions for disability r»- 
tirement. 

(2) CTA would seek to remove the 
40-year limitation on service credité d 
in calculating the minimum retir >- 
ment allowance. 

(3) CTA would seek to increase 
the present death benefit of $400 ‘o 
$500. 

(4) CTA would seek to raise thie 
minimum retirement allowance from 
the present $70 to $80 per year of 
service. The chairman pointed out 
that this provision is for the minimum 
as prescribed in the law for people 
retired many years ago. For instance, 
it would be possible for a man who 
retired 20 years ago but who gave 30 
years of service to be receiving only 
$2100 a year in benefits. The change 
would increase his income to $2400. 

(5) CTA will resist any attempt to 
place the State Teachers’ Retirement 
System under the supervision of a 
politically appointed administrator. 


Membership Study 


Ray L. Somers, teacher in the Se- 
quoia high school district of San 
Mateo County and member of State 
Council from Bay Section, introduced 
a motion which read: 

“That the CTA board of directors, with 

the help of its attorneys, put into proper 

form an amendment to the CTA consti- 
tution, bylaws, or standing rules to pro- 
vide that membership in CTA and mem- 
bership in a locally chartered chapter of 

CTA be made interdependent and 

mutually mandatory and that this amend- 

ment be placed on the ballot for consid- 
eration of the State Council at its April 

1960 meeting.” 


In a full hour of debate, the Coun- 
cil was informed that specifications 
regarding membership requirements 
are in CTA Standing Rules, not in 
bylaws or constitution, and that the 
board may change Standing Rules at 
will. It was pointed out, however, 
that the opjnion of Council would 
undoubtedly hasten the board’s ac- 
tion on this matter. 

Discussion turned to mandatory 
unified dues for national, state, and 
local organizations. Several speakers 
argued for inclusion of NEA in the 
study proposed under the motion. 
Others agreed that, though there was 
great merit in unification of all levels, 
there would be serious problems of 
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membership maintenance if excep- 
tions were not provided. 

Council approved the original mo- 
tion, but added that an NEA mem- 
bership study should be conducted. 
The board will direct a study and ask 
for a Council vote at the April 1960 
meeting. 

Communication 

Another motion introduced to the 
Council floor under new business 
would have required the CTA Journal 
to publish all proceedings of the 
board of directors and all standing 
committees in interim meetings. Dis- 
cussion revealed that action of all 
committees is publicized in the news 
coverage of Council meetings, that 
board actions are reflected in the gen- 
eral policy of the Association as in- 
terpreted in the Journal, and that the 
bulk of minutes so required would 
double the size of the magazine at 
great cost. The motion was lost with 
a resounding no vote. 

A second motion was carried, 
however, providing that “means be 
effected to provide adequate com- 
munication between State and Sec- 
tion standing committees.” The 
method of communication was not 
suggested. 

Tribute for Service 

In a ceremony featuring the pres- 
entation of certificates of apprecia- 
tion for many years of service on the 
State Council of Education, 22 re- 
tiring members were cited. On a basis 
of certification by Section offices, 
President Mary Rhodes presented 
certificates to the following members: 
(The figure in parenthesis represents 
the years of service of record.) 

Esther M. Cogswell (9) 

J. Russell Croad (15) 

Ruby S. Cruickshank (9) 

J. Allen Hodges (15) 

Maxine Fiedler (9) 

Ole Lilleland (13) 

Walter F. Martin (11) 

John F. Mocine (11) 

Peter H. Pendleton (11) 

Clyde C. Rowland (9) 

Eli R. Steed (11) 

Hollis D. Westfall (11) 

Ralph E. Randels (11) 

Lucille Derr Fitts (10) 

Walter S. Glenn (9) 
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Phillip B. Ashworth (6) 
Oscar Anderson (9) 
Herbert Bergstrom (13) 
Fred C. Beyer (10) 

Helen J. Mitchell (10) 
Marjorie A. Reandeau (10) 


L. Donald Davis (12) 
President Reports 

CTA President Mary Stewart 
Rhodes presided at all sessions of the 
Council. Friday morning she deliv- 
ered her semiannual report—on the 


Here’s novel teaching aid for classroom use 
NEW JUNIOR MAGICIAN BOOK 


You know how boys and girls are intrigued with 
magic tricks. Well, at last, here is a book of tricks for their skill. 
Each trick is clearly explained and plainly illustrated. 


CRU aL 
we hope proves*helpful 


Eagerness to do them encourages follow-through 
and dexterity. Performing them for class helps 
conquer self-consciousness and 


build for poise and assurance. 


Sup’t of Elmhurst, Illinois public 
schools, Maurice C. Turner says 
magic tricks do a superb teaching 
job—teach one to think on his 
feet in front’ of people—teach 
muscular coordination—teach 
concentration—sticking-to-it. 


The name of this new book is 
HOW TO BE A JUNIOR MAGICIAN— 
by successful T. V. writer, George 
B. Anderson. By time he was 12, 
he was earning money at birth- 
day parties as a Junior Magician. 
At college, his magic shows helped 
pay his way. 

from Mr. Anderson’s own expe- 
rience, he found a great need fora 


book of magic tricks for younger 
people. So, he compiled this one. 


Of course, practice to be perfect 
is necessary. That’s where con- 
centration and perseverance come 
in. The “patter” helps develop 
ease of speech. 


PTA might invest the 50¢ for this 
book. Class magic show would 
rove investment—each trick 
#8 different boy or girl—others 
would be assistants, ticket- 
takers, ushers, poster-makers, 
etc. All take part. 
To get this book, described, HOW TO BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN, by G. B. Anderson— 
63 pages; 54 x 83”; black and a color; 
secrets for 25 tricks, clearly illustrated— 
send name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PO Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana. 


| ACG aa 


\\ or a bit of energy-sweet 
— } enjoy the lively flavor of 
delicious Wrigley’s 

It’s never rich or filling yet satisfies and 


chewing helps relieve tension, aids digestion. 








theme of growth and maturity of the 
CTA program. Asking the question 
“What do we think of ourselves as 
members of the teaching profes- 
sion?” she described effective ways 
to communicate an accurate picture 
of the teacher and his organization to 
the public. 

Mrs. Rhodes said we must be pre- 
pared to earn advancement and pres- 
tige in the professional standards 
movement. Standards must be raised 
in the instructional program under 
quality education. In order to effect 
quality, we must be willing and able 
to talk about financial requirements. 

Forrest Rozzell, executive sec- 
retary of the Arkansas Education 
Association, spoke briefly on the im- 
proving conditions in his state on the 
problems of racial integration in the 
schools. He lauded the NEA for its 
support in maintaining the pay of 
teachers who were temporarily un- 
employed during the integration 
upheaval. 

A scheduled action on proposed 























Set of books for 
Grade 5 — packaged 
eight per grade 





Spark more interest, more learning, 
and more fun through this 


changes in the CTA bylaws was de- 
ferred because of late amendments 
being considered by the board of 
directors. Formal notice of the pro- 
posed changes will appear in the 
February CTA Journal. 

Legislator Speaks 

Miss Donothy Donahoe, assembly- 
woman from Bakersfield and chair- 
man of the Assembly committee 
on education, delivered a brilliant 
speech at the Saturday morning ses- 
sion. She described the totality of 
public education, with its responsi- 
bility in assisting all levels of society 
“to think, to live together, and to live 
effectively.” 

She suggested that any policy 
which would exclude any child from 
an adequate education would com- 
pound the problems of society. In 
meeting the problems of student be- 
havior, we must find areas of cooper- 
ation between school officials and law 
enforcement. 

She then described the expected 
final report in February on the ex- 
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haustive study of higher education, 
For the first time, the Legislature, the 
University of California, and the 
State Department of Education are 
working together to find the right an- 
swers to the tremendous problems of 
exploding enrollments in our colleges 
and universities. 

“CTA’s efforts in legislation should 
be confined to important issues based 
on what is good for the child,” she 
concluded. 

Secretary’s Report 

Dr. Arthur F. Corey, CTA execu- 
tive secretary, reported on recent 
developments in organizational pro- 
gram, giving special commendation 
to the Panel on Evaluation of Pro- 
gram and Services for its continuing 
inquiry on all phases of CTA’s work. 

He reported on the dedication and 
use of the new state headquarters 
building, of the increasing emphasis 
on a policy of obtaining adequate 
federal support of education, and of 
a study to be undertaken this spring 
on unified dues and required CTA 
membership in local associations. 

Some of the constructive results of 
the Evaluation Panel’s recommenda- 
tions have been, according to the 
executive secretary: amendment of 
bylaws to limit recognition of associ- 
ate relationship, creation of the new 
commission on higher education, con- 
sensus coming from the first round of 
consulting groups on teacher educa- 
tion, and the general overhauling of 
CTA bylaws for Council action next 
April. 

James Relph, president of Cali- 
fornia Student Teachers Association 
(whose governing body was meeting 
simultaneously in a nearby hotel), 
brought greetings and described the 
maturing program of the young 
teachers’ organization. 

Mrs. J. Frank Snowden, president 
of the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, also brought greetings 
to the Council and told about the 
series of reports soon to be published 
by PTA on cuiriculum formation. 

The chairman of each of CTA’s ten 
standing committees made reports on 
studies and projects under way but 
six of them had no recommendation: 
for immediate action by the Council 
—J. W.M. 
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CALENDAR 


JANUARY 


9- —CBEA state officers meeting; 
Sacramento 
12-14—Calif. Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Inc., Board of 
Managers meeting; Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco 
14- —Central Coast Section Work- 
shop 
14-15—State Board of Education; Los 
Angeles State College 
15-16—CESAA-North Coast Section; 
Arcata 
15-16—Calif. Agricultural Teachers 
Assn., Governing Board meet- 
ing; Fresno 
16- —CTA State Board of Directors; 
Burlingame 
16- —Calif. School Nurses Org., an- 
nual meeting; Hacienda Mo- 
tel, Fresno , 
17-1I8S—CASSA, executive board 
meeting; Los Angeles 
22-23—Southern Section, Mid-year 
Conference on Good Teach- 
ing; Hotel Statler, Los Angeles 
22-23—CASCD, Southern Section 
Conference; Huntington Sher- 
aton Hotel; Pasadena 
22-23—CESAA Administrative Coun- 
cil; Rickey’s Studio Inn, Palo 
Alto 
—Advisory Panel on Evaluation 
of Program and Services; Bur- 
lingame 
—Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation; Burlingame 
—Teacher Education Commis- 
sion; Burlingame 
—Section Secretaries; Burlin- 
game 
27-29—State Curriculum Commission 
meeting; Coronado 
28-30—State A/V Education Assn. 
conference; Flamingo Motel, 
Santa Rosa 
—Central Coast Section Board 
of Directors; Salinas 
—CESAA-Bay Section; Stock- 
ton 
—Orientation of new State 
Council members; Burlin- 
game 
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OF COMING EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 


4-5 —State Board of Education and 
State Teachers’ Retirement 
board meetings; Sacramento 


—Bay Section Board of Direc- 
tors; Burlingame 


—Calif. Young Farmers Assn., 
annual Young Farmers confer- 
ence; Salinas 


—CESAA-Southern Section; 
Redlands 


—Northern Section Board of Di- 
rectors; Sacramento 


—Financing Public Education 
Committee; Burlingame 


—Retirement Committee; Bur- 
lingame 


—Professional Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities Committee; 
Burlingame 

—Tenure Committee; Burlin- 
game 

—State Library Assn. of Calif.; 
CTA-SS building, Los An- 
geles 

10-13—American Assn. Colleges for 

Teacher Education, annual 

meeting; Chicago, II. 

12-13—Second state conference of 
English teachers; Biltmore 
Hotel; Los Angeles 

13- —Central Coast Section Coun- 
cil; Santa Cruz 

13- —International Relations Insti- 
tute-Northern Section; Sacra- 
mento 

13-17—American Assn. of School Ad- 
ministrators; Atlantic City, 
N,J. 

13-17—Department of Home Eco- 
nomics national meeting; At- 

lantic City, N.J. 


confident 


. is the word that best describes how 


children and teachers feel about the 


Ginn Reading Program... 


children are confident because they use the 


word-recognition program that promotes 


independent reading . . . teachers are confident 


because they’ve got the most comprehensive, useful 


Ginn Basic Readers 
Ginn Primary Enrichment Readers 
Ginn Book-Length Stories 


Teachers’ Manual available 
anywhere 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2550 Hanover St., Palo Alto, Calif. 








Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 





Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 


LASSROOM TEACHERS from 
some 50 local teacher associations 
met at NEA headquarters in Wash- 
ington on November 26-28, not only 
to eat turkey but “to talk turkey” 
about conditions of work for quality 
teaching in the schools. Served up 
for the conference to chew on was 
the newly released report of the 1959 
NEA special project on conditions of 
work for teachers and administrators. 
The 150-page policy guide on 
working conditions, presented in five 
major sections, was summarized in a 
special insert in the November NEA 


Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
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ALL FIRST CLASS IN EUROPE—European Grand 
Tour visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, 
French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. Also, tours in- 
cluding Ireland, Scotland and Wales and 3 WEEK AIR 
TOURS Available. Special Tours to Passion Play in 
Oberammergau and Several Tours Featuring Olympic 
Games in Rome. PERSONALLY ESCORTED—ALL 
EXPENSE including round trip tourist steamship or 
economy air fare. Later return if desired. Tours limited 
to 44 members. Early reservations necessary. SEE 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or write for Free Booklet 48-8 


MEDITERRANEAN Cruise and Tour 
of North Africa and Southern Europe on American 
Export Lines, from $1,098. If interested, write for 
Free Booklet No. 48-L. 





















CARAVAN TOURS, INC. 
220 S. State St. «© Chiccgo 4, Ill. 
Please send Free European Booklet No. 48-8. 
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Conditions of Work 
for Quality Teaching 


NEA study of classroom problems sparks 
Washington conference and local pilot projects. 


THREE CALIFORNIANS attended the Thanksgiving conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for orientation on the national report described in the article 
above. Shown, left to right, are Melvin L. Keller, Stockton, CTA Bay 
Section president; Dr. Brown, director of the project and author of the 
accompanying article; Mrs. Lelia Glandon, Sutter Creek, president of 
Northern Section Classroom Teachers Department; and Ewald Turner, 
NEA-DCT past president, Pendleton, Oregon. Pilot study projects will be 
conducted in Amador County Teachers Association by Mrs. Glandon and in 
Lincoln Teachers Association by Mr. Keller. Photo by Earl Godwin, NEA. 










Journal. Readers of the book will rec- 
ognize that the content is much more 
than a discussion of teacher load. The 
NEA staff project steering committee, 
in preliminary sessions with the di- 
rector, agreed that a comprehensive 
definition of conditions of work 
should be used for the development 
of the study and report. This broad 
directive, plus the inclusion of all 
professional staff personnel, opened 
the study to a vast literature and re- 
search in personnel administration. 

In addition to selecting from pre- 
vious materials published on the sub- 
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SEE RUSSIA 


SUMMER 1960 
Also Vis#t: 


© Germany 
© Finland 


® Belgium 

® Denmark 

® Poland © Austria 

® Czechoslovakia © Jugoslavia 
© Greece 
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A MOST UNUSUAL TOUR! 


LEAVE NEW YORK BY JET JUNE 25 
42 DAYS COST $1995 
Featuring: 


Private Deluxe Bus a Russia 

First Class Rail Travel in Eastern Europe 

First Class Hotels 

Salzburg Music Festival 

8-Day Adriatic Cruise 

Optional Tour to Oberammergau for 
Passion Play 


For Complete Details Contact: 


PHILIP MARTIN ASSOCIATES 


2107 Broadway 
Oakland 12, California 


TRAVEL AGERTS 


For the 10th summer: the widest variety of the 
best travel programs — with 
academic credit — or as a de- 
lightful, intelligent way to see 


S LATIN AMERICA 
MA aFRICA @ THE WORLD 


Most comprehensive itineraries ; $ 

stimulating, congenial groups; 

experienced, inspiring leaders, 

fine hotels, excellent meals — up 


EUROPE 1960: great cities, fascinating seenery from 
the Fiords to Morocco: Oberammergau Passion Play, 
Olympic Games and countless thrills. 


ART: Istanbul, Greece and the Aegean Islands; 


England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Munich, 
Vienna; the great art centers in Italy and France. 


EDUCATION: intensive courses at the Exeter and 
Paris universities, followed by school visits in five 
Western European countries OR in Berlin, Poland, 
Russia, Finland, Scandinavia. 


ENGLISH: 8-day seminars at Southampton Univer- 
sity or at Stratford’s Shakespeare Institute with an 
8-day symposium in London on Today's English 
Writers and 6 weeks motoring in Europe. 


FRENCH: a month at the Sorbonne in Paris with 


visits. excursions, theater and opera, followed by a 
cholee of studytours from Norway to Spain. 
MUSIC: 34 performances at 10 festivals and in the 
cultural centers of 10 European countries; backstage 
tours, visits, meetings, discussions. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION: a comparative survey of 
Physical Education facilities in 8 European coun- 
tries and a week at the Olympic Games in Rome. 
SOCIOLOGY: new trends in community living ob- 
served in 5 European countries on this side, and in 
‘on the other side of the tron Curtain. 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION: the evolution of our eul- 
ural heritage traced in 3,000 miles of motoring on 
nations’ highways and byways. 
YORLD AFFAIRS: Geneva University’s famous course 
n International Organizations combined with visits 
9 government centers in England, France, Germany, 
\ustria, Italy and Spain. 


details of these and many other programs from: 


STUDY ABROAD 


e 8 € @ 68.7 € 2 64 * © @ 
250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


ject, the project undertook two 
special inquiries of its own. All the 
urban school districts of the nation 
were asked to submit their own local 
personnel policy guides or rules and 
regulations which would indicate 
their existing policy on conditions of 
work. Over 1,000 such documents 
were assembled. A small staff of read- 
ers went through these and extracted 
policy citations to establish a card 
catalogue of present school district 
policies on conditions of work. The 
card catalogue should prove to be a 
valuable source of data, and it is 
planned that a special digest of the 
catalogue will appear later. 


The second inquiry was in the form 
of a 50-item questionnaire on a num- 
ber of personnel policy issues. Every 
100th NEA member was sent one in 
January, 1959. Returns from the ques- 
tionnaire appear in Conditions of 
Work. for Quality Teaching as graphic 
illustrations in support of recom- 
mended policy development. 

A critique of the draft text was 
held by the Department of Classroom 
Teachers in Washington, May 21-22, 
in the form of a conference to which 
a broad cross section of professional 
and lay interest was invited: National 
School Boards Association, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
business and industry leaders, uni- 
versity professors and authors of texts 
in school personnel administration, 
school superintendents, directors of 
personnel in city school districts, 
classroom teachers, representatives 
of the national associations of princi- 
pals, supervisors, and superintend- 
ents, and executive secretaries of 
state teachers associations. The cri- 
tique conference contributed signi- 
ficantly to a mutual understanding of 
the scope and purpose of the project 
as well as to specific improvements 
in content and phrasing. 

Particular interest will lie in the 
section on time and means to get the 
teacher’s job done. A strong plea is 
made for staff adequacy, for it has 
been long recognized that the first 
and foremost solution to getting the 
school’s task done well is to hire 
enough people to do the work. The 
convictions of the profession on class 
size are repeated and are emphasized 
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THE 
JIM FOREST 
READERS 


reading levels: 1st through 3rd 


Six exciting book-length stories 
of a boy and a forest ranger. 


Supplementary materials that 
really supplement basal reading 
programs. Primary-grade bcoks 
that have 


THESE: 
@ action 
@ plot 
# suspense 


#humor 


PLUS THESE: 

Controlled vocabulary . . . care- 
fully gradated reading levels. . . 
word repetitions skillfully inte- 
grated . . . significant content area 


Write for free brochure 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
609 Mission San Francisco 5 
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6 WEEKS SUMMER COURSE IS DESIGNED: 
BCMA Cr em mee 4e- lb me ek 
their techniques — studying fundamentals. 
* to teach any teacher to use photography 
Oe me Ue Cru ae ee 


ENTRANCE DATE June 27, 1960 


Pgrooxs INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


S INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
2190 Alston Road 
Santa Barbara, California 
| am interested in your summer course 
in photography. Please send complete 
information and course cost. 
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BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our 1960 program folder describes our inclu- 
sive once tours: 
GRAND, 58 days in et 19 countries, $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 12 coun- gress 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 14 coun- 

tries with Greece. ..........c0c.c.c-cccececeeseu-ee0- $1395 
All tours attend Oberammergau Passion 2 
most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-tri steamship passage; 
air passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, enrertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from May through August. 





ation 


P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


UNUSUAL 


Scandinavian Vacation 
North Cape Cruise; Fjords of 
Norway; Lapland; Sweden; Fin- 
land; Denmark. 39 days— 
$1175. Extensions to Passion 
FREE BROCHURE. Play and other points. Escorted. 


By Boat—June 24 NORTHLAND TOURS 


By Air—July 7 Box 7151, Baltimore 18, Md. 





THRILL TO EUROPE & 


the Mediterranean World: Greek 
civiliz., Near East, Holy Land, 
plus The Passion Play. Carefree 
travel, sea & air, free time. Grad. 
study if desired. 1st Cl. arr. by 
Cartan Travel, Ask your agent, 
or send at once for ‘‘FESTIVAL 
FOLDER CT."”’ 


DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-C.T., California 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


A fully accredited University of Arizona program, 
directed in cooperation with professors from Stan- 
ford University, University of California, and Gua- 
dalajara, it will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 
4-Aug. 12, courses in art, folklore, geography, his- 
tory, language, and literature. $240 covers tuition, 
board and room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, P.O. 
box 7227, Stanford, California. 


HOW TO BUY A 


NEW CAR CHEAP! 
Call AXminster 2-0226 


The FLEET SALES CO., Los Angeles 


(YOUR GROUP PURCHASING SERVICE) 


3-D MAPS 


Send today for free literature on low cost, raised relief 
maps of United States & Mexico, the Moon and others. 
See every detail in 3-Di 


J. H. ANDREWS CO. 
1676 N. MAGNOLIA, EL CAJON, CALIF. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & num- 
bers per set; 13g” manuscript, 240 letters 
end set; 150 - 4” capitals, $2 per set. Red, 

lack, white, green, yellow blue. Only 
one color & size per set. Order by mail or 
write for free samples, C.O.D. is o.k. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, De 
1946 Hillhurst, Los y ator ol 27, Calif. 











by the questionnaire returns. The 
work week and daily schedule re- 
ceive comment, along with a large 
variety of factors which teachers 
know from experience do affect their 
sense of load. 

Two other major sections give at- 
tention to fair treatment and to eco- 
nomic satisfaction. Under the first 
heading there is a thorough discus- 
sion of the place of written personnel 
policies and sharing in policy plan- 
ning. The section on economic satis- 
faction deals with the usual welfare 
items—salaries, payroll practices, re- 
tirement, insurance, tenure, and 
leaves. Although in many places 
these concerns have reached a com- 
mendable level of satisfaction, a 
policy guide written for national use 
must make reference to them out of 
regard for the many remaining 
schools which have only begun to 
attain suitable conditions of work in 
these areas. 

The 1959 Thanksgiving conference 
used the publication as an orientation 
text for the stimulation and direction 
of the local groups which have vol- 
unteered to conduct pilot studies in 
the obtaining of better working con- 
ditions during 1960 and subsequent 
years. 


The project described here was 
directed by Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, 
CTA Professional Services executive, 
who was on leave to the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers in 
the Washington office from Decem- 
ber 1958 to June 1959. He described 
early stages of his project in “A 59er 
on Rock Creek,” an article in the 
April 1959 issue of CTA Journal. As 
a former Director of Research for 
CTA, Dr. Brown here illustrates the 
broad scope which may be taken by 
educational research. The 150-page 
book bearing the same title as that 
used above, is available from NEA 
Publication Sales at $1.25 a copy, 
10% discount for 2-9 copies. 


ANSWERING SERVICE — Members are 
advised that CTA headquarters may be 
reached by telephone—OXford 7-1400— 
daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Saturday 
(for Placement only) from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Nights or Sundays, however, messages will 
be received electronically for speedy de- 
livery the next morning to designated offices. 


; Collect calls cannot be accepted in this 


manner. 
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DE OL ASA ATT ET ES ART TERT Say 
FOUR STAR x& %&¥%&y% INVITATION 
44 CONSTELLATION TOURS — 1960 
Europe — Africa — Russia — Japan — Round 
World, with Doctors: Melby, Michigan Stote 
® Brickman, N.Y.U. © Rogers, Neb. Wes. U. 
® Bach, U. of lowa ® Bell, Mo. Teachers @ 
Lerner, Pa. Hos. @© Bethureen, Conn. Col. ® 
Houston, N.J. Teachers @ Fr. March, Dallas U. 
® Beall, U. Wyo. © Bauman ® Cassell © Amer- 
ican University, Wash. @ Jackie Robinson ¢ 
Lou Little © Stephen Streeter ® Blaine Ronne, 
Wyo. ® Maxwell, Calif. © Dorsey, Harvard @ 
Evans, Coe, ee 
Write for Colorful Brochure 

CULTURAL TRAVEL CENTER — SUBURBAN OFFICE 
11-19 River Road Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
SWarthmore 6-1907 





















SEED GERMINATION KIT 


Kit includes 17 choice seeds, all different. Select 8, 
drop in slots of container, add water. You see 
seeds swell, roots push out, seeds break open, 
leaves unfold, Scientific. Completely 
assembled. Guaranteed. Ages 5 to 105. Indoor. 
No preparation time. $1.25 each. (Handling, post- 
age, tax included.) 

Write NEW TOMORROW SCIENTIFIC CO., Dept. S., 
222 West Arbor Vitae St., Inglewood, Calif. 
















turn green. 









CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 

THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 










185 North Prairie Ave. 


RAISE MONEY 


school projects .. Easy... 


Hawthorne, California 






for 
Dignified. 






No Investment — No Risk 





For ‘‘No Obligation’ Information write 
STM., Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 


IF JACK OR — NEEDS HELP 


Multiplication drill comme Se ee ere $1.00 

Reading record and basic word list.......... $1.00 

Handbook of Remedial Reading Materials $1.00 
PRACTICAL AID COMPANY 


Estacada, Oregon 
No charge for our catalog of more than 300 instruc- 
tional items. 


WRITERS WANTED! 


Leading Agency seeks book scripts, stories, articles 
for sale to top-paying magazines and royalty book 
publishers. All subjects needed! New writers wel- 
comel Book-lengths especially needed! Send your 
scripts today for prompt sales action to: 
CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 
516 Fifth Ave., Suite 605-B, New York 36, N.Y. 














































MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.--Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-N, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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CTA JOURNAL’S advertisers offer 
many interesting ideas for the teacher who 
watches for them. Use the convenient cou- 
pon below. 

83. Brochure, illustrated with _itiner- 
wies of 11, 12 and 13 European country 
tours. (Caravan Tours, Inc.) 

84. Order form for free aviation educa- 
tion teaching aids. (United Air Lines) 

85. Sunshine Holidays folder on Cali- 
fornia, Reno, Las Vegas. (United Air Lines) 

86. Hawaiian Vacation folder. (United 
Air Lines) 

87. Literature on 3-D maps: United 
States & Mexico, unique Moon map and 
others. (J. H. Andrews) 





OFFICE 


y Jersey 














elect 8, 
ou see 

open, 
pletely 
Indoor, 
|, Post- 








pt. S., 
lif. 






TERS 









ulletin 94. Teaching Materials and Services— 
, Signs, #12 page brochure listing educational ma- 
r sizes, B terials and services available. (Standard Oil 
oo Company of California) 

| " 3. Samples of cut-out, letters for bul- 
lifornio § ¢tin boards, signs, posters, etc. (Mutual 





Aids) 

7. Literature with information about 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plan for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Candies) 

12. Booklets with details on 1960 tours 
in Europe, Latin America, Around Africa 
and Around the World. (Study Abroad) 

13. Catalog listing rocks, grains, nature 
study materials, seashells, colored cards, in- 
expensive science equipment and many 

















HELP § other items. (Practical Aids Co.) 

$1.00 14. Folder on variety of European tours 
$1.00 especially planned for students and teach- 
"$1.00 ers. (Dittmann Travel) 

y 17. Origins of New England folder. 





American history study course on wheels. 
University credit. Also folder on Europe, in- 
cluding Oberammergau. Indicate which 
you prefer. (Arnold Tours) 

19. Samples with brochures and pieces 
of cardboard cutout letters for bulletin 
boards or posters. (Redikut Letter) 

58. Russia by Motorcoach. Folder on 
17-day program of traveling overland be- 
tween Helsinki, Moscow and Warsaw. 
Complete itinerary, with choice of 36 de- 
parture dates. (Maupintour) 

63. Brochure on different kind of tour 
through Europe and corner of Africa. (Eu- 
trope Summer Tours) 

70. Correlated Classroom Materials 
brochure outlines new format for sight- 
sound-symbol experiences. Shows broad ap- 
plications in teaching subject matter, read- 
ing and skills for class, group and individual 
use. (Sawyer’s) 

Tl. Travel Folders describing 1960 of- 
ferings. Top of the World Tour; Russian 
To ir and “Debonair ’60” a European tour. 
(North Brae Travel) 






instruc: 
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Eighth Summer Tour to 


EUROPE 


30 Days... $ 845 

60 Days $1295 

(incl. Russia, Scandinavia) 
Write for details 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE 


Orange, California 


TRAVEL AND LEARN 


1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe [] (C) 
2. Euvrope-Oberammergay conducted [] U.S.A. 1] 
3. Origins of New England Tour June 20-July 1 (1) 
**A Course on Wheels’’ N.E. Origins History & 
Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 
4. South America, June 10. 6 hrs. Univ. Credit () 
Check choice and mail today. 
For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


ARNOLD TOURS 7¢,N2">yry S'- 








72. Cultural Travel Program explains 
how to make a foreign trip more interesting 
and worthwhile. Indicate type of trip de- 
sired. (Cultural Travel Center) 

74. Folders. Illustrated, with itineraries 
for tours Around the World, Pacific Circle, 
Africa and Holy Land. Indicate which. 
(Sita) 

77. Folder on courses offered in sum- 
mer school at Guadalajara, Mexico, accred- 
ited program of the University of Arizona. 
(Prof. Rael) 

79. Literature on tours for teachers and 
students. Also classes at European Univer- 
sities and Workshop for Teachers in Ger- 
many. (Dr. Berg’s Tours) 

97. Folder with information on South 
Pacific Study Cruise for summer of 1960. 
(Calif. Teachers-Central Coast Sect.) 

98. Folder with information on Euro- 
pean tour with educational seminar for 
summer of 1960. (Calif. Teachers-Central 
Coast Sect.) 

23. Time Saving News-—folder intro- 
ducing teaching aid that instantly computes 
scores of tests, quizzes and homework. (E-Z 
Grader Co.) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Ave., school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1959-60 only. 


Send me the items covered by the num- 
bers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 
4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


83. 84. 85. 86. 87. 94 3. 

~7 Bme Me KH S&S 
63. 70. 71. 72. 74 #7. 79. 
97. 


Name 


Subject 


School Name 
School Street Address......................200---+- 


Enrollment: Boys 
Available only in the U.S.A. 
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via Panama, Jamaica & Bermuda 


Sail June 25 (S.F.) or June 26 (L.A.) in 
$.S. ORSOVA and see Panama, Jamaica and 
Bermuda en route to London. Then visit Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, France, Luxembourg, 
Germany (Passion Play), Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. Up to 81 days for only 
$1495. Other tours from $985. 


Also CARIBBEAN & JAPAN TOURS 


Ask for free folders. 


ilto tt COUT vate, calor 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW! 
30-Day Tour of Europe 
including 


1960 OLYMPICS in Rome 
only $960 N.Y. to N.Y. 


Via Swiss Airlines new Douglas DC 8 Jet to Lisbon. 
Depcrt N.Y. August 11th. Tour can be extended. 


TOUR LEADER — PAT McCORMICK 
World Champion Diver, Gold Medal Winner, 
Olympic Games 1952-56. 


For information write 


O'DONNELL TOUR AND TRAVEL SERVICE 
827 N. Spadra Road, Fullerton 
TRojan 1-0610 


Jet Flight to Europe 
OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY—1960 
64 days, including GREECE 


First Class Hotels 
$1888 from California 


DREWES TOURS 


10804 Ashby Avenue, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


ADVENTURE WITH DAVE & PAULA WYNN 
AFRICA SAFARI AND TIMBUKTU 
a MINES. ovo os ced cede mune from $2495 


AROUND WORLD featuring CENTRAL ASIA 
Samarkand and Russia 







Dep. March 18 & June 21.............. $2995 
EUROPE and RUSSIA 15 Countries 
ty IP I os ccc iccctaccaxass from $1245 


Wynn World Tours, Glendora, Calif. 


FLY PAA JET TO EUROPE IN ‘60 


Dr. Robert Comegys and Dr. Theodore Grivas 
will personally conduct, from West Coast, 
31 day all expense FSC summer tour. 
Get college credits. 


Write now for FREE brochure 


DAUGHERTY TRAVEL SERVICE 
P.O. Box 245 Fresno 8, California 


EVROPE—RUSSIA 


Custom-built tours to meet every interest and pock- 
etbook. California group special to 14 countries, 
Russia, Oberammergau, Olympics. Other tours, 
$998-$1785. (Compare our features and costs.) 


ATC TOURS 
Pacific Coast Representative 


445 S. Northcliff Pasadena, Calif. 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who don't want to be herded around. Also 
shorter trips. Budget priced. 

EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box $ Pasadena, California 






























TO STRENGTHEN NEA 


California's NEA Relations Commission 
proposes amendment of NEA bylaws 
to clarify lines of authority between 
directors, trustees, and executive 


NE OF THE FUNCTIONS of the NEA Relations 

Commission of CTA is to act as executive committee 
of the California delegation at NEA’s annual convention. 
More than 300 delegates usually attend from California, 
including many who never attended a Representative 
Assembly before. Orientation of these delegates is con- 
ducted before the convention and a daily delegation 
agenda is maintained to make their work valuable. 

The chairman of the commission, currently Mrs. Hazel 
A. Blanchard of Fresno, is also chairman of the delega- 
tion. She is assisted by John H. Palmer of Marysville 
(who is also CTA vice president) and Miss Jennie Sessions 
of Inglewood. These three, holding the title of NEA Di- 
rectors, regularly attend meetings in Washington, make 
plans for the state’s convention headquarters, and act 
as Official hosts and hostesses at certain functions. 

In addition to the directors, other members of the com- 
mission are Melva Moore, North Coast Section; Fern 
DeSoto, Northern Section; Fred J. Clark, Bay Section; 
David Hubbard, Central Coast Section; Agnes Strom, 
Central Section; and Dorothy Lippold, Southern Sec- 
tion. Staff members serving the commission are Dr. 
Arthur F. Corey, Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, and Mrs. 
Claire Cullather. NEA staff men who work closely are 
Arnold Wolpert and Roy Archibald. 

A handbook describing functions of the commission 
and duties of its members was distributed at the Decem- 


CALIFORNIA 


Paes ORNIA delegates attending the NEA Con- 
vention held in St. Louis in 1959 presented to the 
Representative Assembly proposed amendments to the 
NEA Bylaws. The changes are not so complex or tech- 
nical as their length suggests. In fact, the amendments 
do but one thing—define the responsibility of the execu- 
tive bodies of NEA to each other. 

WHAT? Briefly, the amendments center responsibility 
for the governing of NEA in the hands of the Board of 
Directors. They amend the Bylaws wherever necessary 
to state that “the Board of Directors shall have the 
general power of supervision and general authority 
over the functions of the Executive Committee and 
the Board of Directors.” 


AMENDME 
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board of national organization. i 
Line 
ber meeting of the State Council of Education. Begun f p,, 
four years ago by John King of Bakersfield, a former tors to 
member of the commission, it was completed by Fred begun 
Clark of Stockton. Processing of California candidates The 
for NEA elective or appointive offices is covered, as}. 1 
detailed by CTA Standing Rules No. 21 and 22. It in- - 
cludes a list of the current positions held by Californians § "© 
in the total NEA professional structure. No : 
A second publication distributed to Council is avail- tion o} 
able in quantity for distribution by local teacher associa- Repre: 
tions. It is an attractive brochure which can be used as § “lect 
an envelope enclosure. It describes in brief form the BY 
work of the commission and its relation to CTA. action: 
The commission, acting as an intermediary between compl 
the state and national professional organizations, act for 
strengthens NEA’s program in California and organizes — 
the efforts of California teachers for participation in <r 
NEA activities. In this capacity, the commission gave “ 
long study to proposals to reorganize the higher echelons U " 
of NEA before it received the blessing of State Council ah 
and introduced at the St. Louis Convention a motion to J 6 d; 
amend the NEA bylaws. stitue: 
An explanation of the proposed changes, sanctioned by § ciatio: 
the commission, is given below, followed by a draft of | The 
revisions (current wording is shown in strikeout, substi- ] addec 
tuted wording is in boldface). ita k 
it wit 
NIS LO NEA BYLAWS 
tive Committee, and the Board of Directors function, AN 
in many instances, as separate governing bodies. It is PRE 
California’s belief that there should be one governing 
body, responsible directly to the general membership 
and elected by it. Other governing bodies should be I spc" 
responsible to the principal governing body and report | Th 
their actions to it. This is a firm and accepted principle § when 
of organization in the business world. have 
The sound principle of unified responsibility does } for ¢ 
not remove the need for and successful use of execu- povwe 
tive departments or committees, wherein specific phases § Th. 
of activity are assigned. Nothing in the amendments } ing; ; 
reduces the need for or the nature of the functions of of p 
the Executive Committee or the Board of Trustees. } actio 
The Board of Trustees and the Executive Committee | tio)’. 


WHY? At present the Board of Trustees, the Execu- 
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ye ex-officio members of the Board of Directors now, 
but do not report their actions to it except when spe- 
cifically required by the Bylaws. The amendments 
would require the reporting of all decisions, and they 
presuppose the Board of Directors’ consideration of 
these matters in advance of their becoming active 


policy. 
WHEN? These amendments will be voted upon at the 
NEA Convention in Los Angeles in June, 1960. 


RESULTS EXPECTED: The total NEA executive 
organization is always fully informed and acts in the 
best interests of the Association. 

Lines of executive responsibility are clearly defined. 

Present “rubber stamp” approval of Board of Direc- 
tors to decisions already made and activities already 
begun or completed is eliminated. 

The Board of Directors is enabled to delegate addi- 
tional functions or duties to the Board of Trustees or 
the Executive Committee. 

No changes are made in the present method of elec- 
tion of any of the three executive bodies, so that the 
Representative Assembly participates as now in the 
selection of the Executive Committee. 

By requiring full reporting of Executive Committee 
actions to the Board of Directors, the committee more 
completely fulfills its required role to “represent and 
act for and on behalf of the Board of Directors on all 
matters affecting the general policies and professional 
interests of the Association between meetings of the 
Board of Directors.” 

Ultimate responsibility for Association policy and 
program resides with the one executive body most 
nearly representative of the general membership, with 
the directors who are responsible to a continuing con- 
stituency in their own home states and local asso- 
ciations. 

The position of NEA Director is dignified and given 
added stature, since there would be less reason to make 
ita kind of honorarium and instead more reason to fill 
it with a vigorous, professional advocate. 







































AMENDMENTS TO NEA BY-LAWS 
PRESENTED AT ST. LOUIS, JULY 1959 


ARTICLE I — MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 11. 

The Executive Committee Board of Directors, and 
when it is not in session, the Executive Committee, shall 
have power to censure, suspend, or expel any member 
for cause, after due notice and hearing, and shall have 
power to reinstate any suspended or expelled member. 
The Committee on Professional Ethics may hold hear- 
ings and recommend to the Executive Committee Board 
of Directors or the Executive Committee disciplinary 
action against a member for violation of the Associa- 
tion’s Code of Ethics. 
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ARTICLE III — EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


SECTION 6. 

The president, upon the expiration of his term of 
office, shall be designated the immediate past president. 
He shall serve on the Executive Committee and on the 
Board of Directors for a period of one year, and shall 
perform such other duties as may be assigned by the 
president. 


ARTICLE IV —BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


SECTION 4. (a) General. 

The Board of Directors shall have such powers and 
shall perform such duties as are prescribed in the charter 
and these by-laws. Subject in all respects to the author- 
ity and direction of the Representative Assembly, it 
shall have charge of the general policies and interests of 
the Association except those entrusted to the Board of 
Trustees and the Executive Committee and shall have 
the general power of supervision and general authority 
over the functions of the Executive Committee and the 
Board of Trustees. It shall be the duty of each state di- 
rector to promote the program of the Association within 
his own state, territory, commonwealth, or the District 
of Columbia, and, to this end, to develop and maintain 
cooperation of state and local associations affiliated with 
the NEA. 


ARTICLE V — EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


SECTION 3. (a) General. 

The Executive Committee shall represent and act for 
and on behalf of the Board of Directors on all matters 
affecting the general policies and professional interests 
of the Association between meetings of the Board of 
Directors and shall have only those powers specifically 
granted to it by these by-laws and by the Board of 
Directors. 

(f) Appointments and Vacancies 

The Executive Committee shall select members of 
commissions and councils of the Association, except as 
otherwise provided in these by-laws, by the Board of 
Directors or by the Representative Assembly. Except as 
otherwise provided in the charter, in these by-laws, by 
the Board of Directors or by the Representative Assem- 
bly, the Executive Committee shall fill all vacancies 
occurring in the body of officers, commissions, councils, 
and special committees of the Association. The terms of 
persons filling such vacancies shall be for the unexpired 
term. 


ARTICLE VI— BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


SECTION 2. (a) General. 

The Board of Trustees shall have such powers and 
perform such duties as are prescribed by the charter 
and by-laws and by the Board of Directors and shall be 
subject to the general authority and supervision of the 
Board of Directors. It shall require adequate bonds of 
the executive secretary, treasurer, and such other fiscal 
officers as it shall determine. 
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FINANCE POLICY 


The State Council of Education, at its meeting on De- 
cember 5, adopted a set of policies regarding the financ- 
ing of public education in California. Presented by the 
Financing Public Education Committee and approved 
by the Legislative Committee, the Council adopted these 
points in principle: 


Assignment of additional functions to the public 
school system must be accompanied by the necessary 
additional financial support. 

All property subject to ad valorem taxes must be 
assessed uniformly without regard to the agency fixing 
the valuations or the geographic location of the prop- 
erty. 

The State Constitution must continue to guarantee: 
—that support of the public schools is the State’s first 

financial responsibility; 

—the minimum amount per pupil which the State must 
annually place in the State School Fund for support 
of public education; 

—the amount of basic aid per pupil which the State must 
allocate each year to all school districts regardless of 
their assessed valuation per pupil; 

—the minimum salary for a full-time, fully credentialled 
teacher. 

In order to provide full educational opportunity for 


editorial postscript 


AS WE continue our series of special issues of the Journal 
devoted to CTA program and services, it is significant 
that we begin the new year with discussions of educa- 
tional research. In order to illustrate what a researcher 
does, we were hard put to find a graphic symbol. Some- 
body suggested we might use a shot of Rodin’s statue, 
“The Thinker” for the cover but we gave that up because 
we were not sure what the untailored gentleman was 
thinking. 

There’s much talk now about teaching machines. 
This reminded staff oldtimers of Harold Kingsley’s car- 
toon of a machine with a huge hopper into which poured 
a great variety of ingredients and out came a professional 
teachers’ program. He tinkered with the idea of push- 
button controls which would change the product to fully 
credentialled teachers. But this was hardly typical of the 
researcher's job. We needed a machine that “thinks.” 

When we think about the awesome electronic ma- 
chines of the technical age in which we live, we mentally 
push the typewriter and the adding machine into the 
equivalent of the horse-and-buggy period. So we sought 
a picture of one of these brain-saving machines actually 
in use in school business—and that brought us to the 
Burroughs man. 

The Model E101 picture the man provided (that’s the 
machine on the cover—not the female operator) is a desk- 
size electronic digital computer that operates largely 
from “simple” pinboard programming. That means al- 
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all, the State, after fulfilling its basic aid responsibilty, 
should provide additional funds to school districts on an 
equalization basis. 

Federal support must be provided to the states to help 
meet costs of teachers’ salaries and school construction, 
the proportions to be determined by the states, with 
control residing with the states. 

Beyond reasonable maximum local efforts, the State 
has a responsibility to help finance school construction 
and in the absence of current State funds must continue 
to issue State bonds to meet the need. 

Financial resources of the schools should be utilized 
exclusively for educational purposes. 

District governing boards must have authority to de- 
termine the amount of local taxes to be levied to finance 
the current operations of the districts. 

If additional property is removed from local tax rolls 
by exemptions not heretofore authorized, the State 
should reimburse school districts for the resulting tax 
loss. 

State support of public schools must not depend on 
earmarked taxes. 

Small school districts should be eliminated in areas 
where such action produces more efficient district or- 
ganization. 

Wealth represented by possessory interests in personal 
property should be taxed for school purposes. 

























most anyone (especially a beautiful young woman) can 
set pegs in a gadget that looks like a cribbage board, 
punch a few buttons, and the machine will read, write, 
remember, correlate, compute, and categorize. 

Pasadena junior college district has ordered one of 
these “electric brains” for class instruction this spring. It 
has proven its adaptability in processing budgetary and 
statistical problems by school district administration. 
The man who “explained” it to me used words like ana- 
lysis of variance, correlation coefficients, multiple regres- 
sion, and standard deviation. He stopped when he saw 
the glaze on my eyes. 

We read in the papers that University of California 
is leasing a two million dollar gadget from IBM which 
will work complex scientific problems on a 24-hour shift 
seven days a week. Apparently no provision is being 
made for coffee break or nervous breakdowns. 

Researchers are interested in the new technology, 
not only for the promise of speedy and accurate statis- 
tical results, but for the impact the machine is exerting 
on vocational and technical education. Programmed 
learning is a phrase we shall hear often, is even now a 
subject of study by NEA. What awesome and frightening 
developments lie ahead in the uses of television, digital 
computers, and the power potential of the atom must be 
a concern of our schools. Researchers, the technicians of 
statistics, must be pathfinders in the acceptance and use 
of these modern tools. 






























J. WILSON MCKENNEY, Editor 
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We know, because for the last five years not one book—but a whole series have been 

- State part of our lives. In creating these books there were discussions and there were argu- 
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NOW YOU CAN FLY THE BEST OF THE JETS 
ON UNITED AIR LINES SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS! 
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A new travel experience. Make a date now to fly the newest, roomiest 
jet—United Air Lines’ DC-8 Jet Mainliner®. It’s today’s best travel 
bargain because it’s the best of the jets. 


IT’S THRIFTY: Custom Coach service on every United DC-8 Jet Main- 


liner, hot meal included in your fare. De luxe First Class also available. 


74 EXCITING HOLIDAYS: Choose a United Air Lines Mainliner Holli- 
day planned to give you more sight-seeing and fun for your holiday 
dollar. United—the Vacation Route of the Nation—has complete tours 
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rung CHOICE OF SERVICES: Go via DC-8 Jet, DC-7 Custom Coach or Air 
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Coach Mainliner. “Fly now—pay later” plan available. Memorable 
holidays start when you call United or your travel agent. 


AIR LINES 
® 
JET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 
itor 
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CTA MEMBERS EUAV 
SAVED TO 2O%' ON 
CAR INSURANCE! 







CTA APPROVED 
AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 
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¥ CTA: DISCOUNT is 30 per cent off 
standard, or “Board,” rates for major 
coverages! It is additional to standard re- 
ductions of 25 per cent on added pleasure 
cars and 10 per cent for driver training, 
subject to policy provisions. 


2 CTA DIVIDEND is currently 20 
per cent of premium, payable at policy 
expiration! It is based on actual claims 
of all 27,000 CTA policyholders. *Even 
those CTA members who were previously 
insured by “non- Board” companies at 
sub-standard rates have saved to 20%. 


NATIONWIDE CLAIMS SERVICE Day-and-night claims service through- 
out the 50 States and Canada is provided by more than 2,000 of the same 
reputable independent adjusters used by other leading insurance com- 
panies. In California, local aid is available from 39 convenient offices! 
TOWING COVERAGE is obtainable for as little as $2 extra premium! 


THE PEAK OF PROTECTION 


The CTA-sponsored plan is un- 
derwritten by California Casualty 
Indemnity Exchange, top-rated 
46-year-old company with over 
$22 million assets! Broad-form 


non-assessable policies give the 


best protection, bar none, of the 
many plans investigated by CTA. 


SEE HOW MUCH convince Meh 
YOU MAY SAVE that this insurance 


is best for CTA members. No matter 


when your present policy expires, fill 


in and mail the reply form today for 
details and exact costs of 3 suggested 


plans for your car. 
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CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN ° 


417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 ° 


YES, | AM INTERESTED... in your plan which may save me over 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including your e 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


(To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 

































Teachers Birth School School 
Name Age Date____—ss——S Name City 
Spouse's Birth Spouse's 
Name Age Date___ ss Occupation Employer 
Residence Address: Home 
No. and Street City Zone___ Phone No. 
Are there OTHER male drivers of If “yes,” Birth Principal Occasion: 
THIS vehicle residing in household?______egive age Date Driver (J Driver 
(Yes or No) (Check One) 
*Car *Model (Bel Air, *Body *No< 
Year_____*Make Fairlane, etc.) Type seine | eam 
*Date *New (1) *Motor *ls car usually *Distance ONE WAY 
Purchased Used [] No driven to work? is approximately. m 
(Check One) (If none, give serial or 1D number) (Yes or No) 
*Is car also used in spouse's occu- Latest CTA OFFICE US 
pation other than to and from work? School Phone No. er CSTA No; 
(Yes or No) (All policyholders must be CTA or CSTA members) 7... cj _ 
ESSENTIAL! B Date Present P Expires Do you own other cars? 
» ay (If you do not have a policy, write None") , . (Yes or No) | Sym_____— 
If CSTA, date started or will Company (ies) Now Coll 
start student teaching Insured By___ at kT ee ear oe z a 
(Eligible only if have completed, are now student teaching, or will start within 30 days from date of policy) C. j 


*If you want insurance for other owned cars please attach sheet with answers to questions with asterisks. 


For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone colle.t: Los Angeles — MAdison 6-1461; San Francisec — EXbrook 7-3500; Sacramento — Hickory 4-8 





